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THE AFFAIR AT KING’S MOUNTAIN 


7TH OCTOBER, 1780 


HE principal object of this article is to present in new but true 
colors the prominent features of this battle; delineations novel, 
although authentic, because contrary to narratives hitherto 

given as correct. 

The chief facts are these: 

ist. The fall of Ferguson did not determine the battle. He was 
not killed at the end of the action, as always hitherto represented, but 
“early in the action,” and, therefore, his second in command and suc- 
cessor must have some credit for the protracted resistance instead of being 
held amenable to the charge of having surrendered as soon as his 
superior was slain, and the responsibility devolved upon him. He had 
gone through pretty much all of the previous receiving and giving 
of hard knocks, and had been shifted like a shuttle from one point of 
impact to another, wherever danger threatened, again and again, through- 
out the whole engagement, and he continued to fight on until, as his 
subordinate subsequently testifies (Charlestown, 30th January, 1781), 
“Captain de Peyster, on whom the command devolved, seeing it impos- 
sible to form six men together, thought it necessary to surrender to 
save the lives of the brave men who were left.” “We lost, early in 
this action, Major Ferguson, of the 71st Regiment.” Ferguson’s obituary 
notice in Rivington’s Royal Gazette (New York), 24th February, 1781, 
begins: “On the death of Maj. Patrick Ferguson, who was killed early 
in the action at King’s Mountain, South Carolina.” Another letter, dated 
Charlestown, 4th March, 1781, written by an officer who also was in the 
battle, says, “after our misfortune in losing Major Ferguson, the com- 
mand devolved on Captain de Peyster; he behaved like a brave, good 
officer, and disputed thé ground as long as it was possible to defend it.” 
Finally, General Lenoir (“ Wheeler’s North Carolina,” 105), who was a 
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Captain with Major Winston’s command, writing to correct “accounts 
of that battle [King’s ‘Mountain] which are very erroneous,” states, 
“Colonel Ferguson had seven or eight bullets shot through him, and 
fell some time before the battle was over.” 

If General Graham, in his plan of the battle, locates correctly the 
spot where Ferguson fell, it is not unlikely that he was shot down in 
repelling one of the effective charges at the west end of the summit, 
’ opposing the advance of the left under Cleveland. It is conceded on 
all sides that Ferguson might have burst through the American forces 
when his lieutenant drove their first attack down the slope in the direc- 
tion of Tarleton and Cornwallis, as the latter advised him todo. Shortly 
after Major Winston came in to the right, and the circle was complete. 

2nd. There was zo corps of British Regulars in the fight, but those 
called “ Regulars” were a detachment of selected troops from the “ Pro- 
vincial Corps” or “ Brigade” of American Loyalists, and Ferguson was 
“territorial” Brigadier. Like Hanging Rock and other severe collis- 
ious, King’s Mountain was a fight altogether between Loyal and Whig 
Americans, zot between British, proper, and Colonists. 

3d. Instead of the British outnumbering the Americans, the latter 
were to the British as 1 3-4 to 1; as 1310 (Shelby) to 1370 (calculation), 
to 908 (Allaire) to 960 (Stedman), or to 850 (Warren), or to 960 (David- 
son, W. N. C. 103); perhaps the Whigs were fully twice as many as the 
Loyalists, 1900 to 950. 

4th. With the exception of the 100 Provincials, Regulars, or “ Vet- 
eran Volunteers,” the British were all green troops or militia. 

5th. The Americans were not green militia, properly so speaking, 
but men acclimated to battle, seasoned by life long service to fighting. 

In order to understand the importance of the battle of King’s Moun- 
tain—the decisive battle of the Revolutionary War at the South, and, 
perhaps, the decisive result everywhere—it is necessary to consider the 
preceding events, their bearing upon this engagement and its influence 
upon what followed. 

The defeat of Camden wasa terrible blow to the colonies. No dis- 
aster was so unexpected. None was followed by such lasting conse- 
quences. It left Cornwallis in the centre of the new State the master of 
the situation; and if Clinton had given him a few more troops, or the 
British Government had followed the advice of every general of ability 
and poured reinforcements in at once and at critical points, the South 
would have been irretrievably lost. The Southern States were always the 
vulnerable point of the Union, and it was in this quarter Washington 
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expected an invasion when made Lieut.-General, and preparing against 
hostilities on the part of the French. 

Cornwallis had with him a man remarkable for spirit, ability and cour- 
age, Patrick Ferguson, Junior, or Second, Major of the Seventy-first 
Regiment Highlanders. He possessed many of the qualities which 
ennoble a soldier. He was temperate in his habits, magnanimous in his 
disposition, fearless in danger, and manly at all times. Such was the 
confidence reposed in him by Cornwallis that he conferred upon him a 
Brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel; constituted him a “local” or “territorial” 
Brigadier-General of militia; confided to him an independent com- 
mand and allowed him to select his subordinates and troops. His mission 
was to insure the submission of the western part of the two Carolinas, 
embody the Loyalists, organize and discipline them, sweep away the parti- 
san corps and guerillas which endangered communications, utilize the 
resources of the country, and, in fine, act as his chief's left arm in the effec- 
tual subjugation of the outlying territory. Ferguson had already won 
considerable reputation in the German wars, and at an early age, before 
he came out to America in 1777. He brought with him his own inven- 
tion, the first breech-loading rifle ever used by regular troops in actual 
battle, combining a number of improvements deemed of comparatively 
very recent discovery or application. These rifles, constructed upon 
this principle, were issued to a picked body of men, who, at the Brandy- 
wine, 11th September, 1777, astonished the American sharpshooters 
by the superiority of their aim and the rapidity of their fire. In this 
battle Ferguson had his right arm shattered, and lost the use of it so as 
to become in reality the “ one-armed devil” that he is represented as 
having been during his service, elsewhere, and to the South. 

Ferguson had been uniformly successful in every operation confided 
to him. He distinguished himself at the siege of Charleston (29th 
March-12th May, 1780), and in the operations subordinate thereto, 
especially at Monk's Corner and Lanneau’s Bridge, in connection with 
Tarleton. American writers on these events do not stint the praise so 
justly due to his military capacity. They style him “the celebrated 
Ferguson.” 

The animosity aroused by Ferguson’s penetration so deep into their 
fastnesses, and his manifest intention of sparing no exertions to restore 
the authority of the king, inspired the hardy element, which dwelt 
amid the Alleghanies, to unite with their friends to crush out one who 
seemed to be the most dangerous common enemy. It is usual and popular 
to attribute the general irritation against Ferguson to his own severity 
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and the outrages committed by his followers. This is totally incon- 
sistent with the language used about him by local historians. It is 
needless to dwell on his intrepidity, for that he was utterly fearless is 
acknowledged by every one; likewise his extraordinary ability. If any 
one to whom he was nearest and dearest desires to see his praises set 
forth in the strongest language they need only resort to Ramsey and 
to Wheeler. 

Patrick Ferguson was no ordinary man.’ General Davidson styles 
him “the Great Partisan;’” General Lenoir “the celebrated Colonel Fer- 
guson.” His rank in 1780, has occasioned considerable controversy. In 
different works and on different occasions he is styled “ Major,” “ Colonel” 
and “General.” This is easily explained. He held the “line” commis- 
sion of Second Major in the Seventy-first Regiment (“ White”) Highland- 
ers; was “ breveted”’ Lieutenant-Colonel; is addressed as Colonel, a few 
days before he fell, by Colonel Cruger in the latter’s last communication 
to Ferguson from ‘‘96;” and held the “local” rank of Brigadier-General 
of Militia. The English have a variety of military titles which are 
unknown and unrecognized in other services, especially our own; 
“local,” or “territorial,” is one of. these; “temporary,” another; there 
are five or six. 

Shortly after Sir Henry Clinton returned to the North and Corn- 
wallis succeeded him in command at the South, Patrick Moore, against 
the instructions of Cornwallis, placed himself at the head of a strong 
body of Loyalists from Tryon (afterward Lincoln) County, N.C. He 
was successful in recruiting his corps throughout the region between 
the Catawba and the Alleghanies. As the British advanced northwards, 
Moore marched toward them, and established himself at an old post 
(such as is generally known at the West to this day as a fort) which had 
been built years previously by General Williamson on the Pacolet River, 
one of the feeders, from the Northwest, of Broad River, which it joins at 
the present village of Pinkneysville. (See Ramsey’s Tennessee, 213-15 ; 
Stedman’s Quarto, II, 196.) Here he was attacked by Colonels Sevier, 
Shelby and Clarke, and surrendered to them the 2oth (Lee, 22d) June, 
1780. This premature rising against the advice of Cornwallis, was a 
movement he ever after greatly deplored. 

The sufferings experienced by the Loyalists of North Carolina wore 
out their patience. They assembled again under Colonel Samuel Bryan 
(Sabine II. 272-3), and marched into South Carolina. Those who es- 
caped Major Davies and Colonel Sumter were present in the battle 
and constituted a portion of the army victorious at Camden, 16th Aug., 
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1780. Previous to these occurrences, near the border line of the Caro- 
linas, Ferguson, with his “Flying Corps” or column, had been ranging 
the country between the Wateree, or Catawba, and the Saluda Rivers, 
gradually drawing nearer to North Carolina. Even to indicate the dif- 
ferent movements which ensued would be almost equivalent to writing 
a complete history of the operations in South Carolina during the 
“ Battle Summer” of 1780. Suffice it to say that these “insults” of the 
mountain men induced Cornwallis to select the spirited, active and 
intelligent Ferguson to follow the invaders into their own districts, 
embody the Loyalists, and occupy the strongest suitable positions in 
the interior. Colonel Ferguson possessed qualities peculiarly adapted 
to win the attachment of the marksmen of Western South Carolina. 
To a corps of originally 150, but soon reduced by disease and hardship 
to 100 picked men, Provincial regulars (armed with his rifles), he soon 
succeeded in attaching about 1,300 or more hardy natives, until, as he 
advanced, his command increased to over 2,000 men, besides a small 
squadron of horse.” To watch and harass this expedition Colonel 
McDowell sent Colonels Shelby and Clarke (Dawson, 606) with 600 
picked mounted riflemen. Instead of awaiting an attack Ferguson 
pressed forward after Clarke, and his advance struck, if it did not sur- 
prise, the latter at the Green Spring, in the Spartanburg District, South 
Carolina, on the 1st August. Clarke got off as quickly as possible, and 
justly so, because he was greatly outnumbered. This mishap did not 
damp the spirits of the Americans, and five days afterwards Sumter 
attacked the British post at Hanging Rock, or Rich’s Mountain, where, 
on the 6th August, occurred one of the most obstinately contested 
engagements of the Revolution. The fight lasted four hours. It was 
a conflict, pure and simple, between the native Whigs and Tories, or 
Loyalists—not' a regular soldier was present—and the former were 
defeated. On the 15th August, Sumter surprised the redoubt which 
covered the Wateree Ford. Here he gained alittle success which his 
enormous preponderance of force rendered inevitable. Next day, the 
16th, is the date of the catastrophe at Camden. 

This disaster for the Americans has already been sufficiently consid- 
ered. Before its extent and effect had become generally known, 
McDowell had achieved a remarkable triumph on the 19th August at 
Musgrove’s Mills, on the Enoree River. It was a triumph, but, never- 
theless, one of the merest side issues, since the destruction of the main 
army at Camden rendered it of no consequence. It was won by the 
same tactics as were afterwards applied at King’s Mountain, and yet, 
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strange to say, the British and Loyalists seemed stupidly blind to their 
fatal efficacy. The British depended.on their discipline, their manhood 
and the bayonet. The Americans took to the trees, shunned anything 
like personal encounters, and while safe under cover, shot down their 
enemies one by one, just as the Indians of the present day slaughter our 
troops at the West. Undoubtedly they were right to do so; but if the 
British had discarded their intrepidity and followed a similar plan:of 
military killing, the Muse of History would have had a different story 
to tell. It was a repetition of Braddock’s defeat in 1755, of Oriskany in 
1777. At this time, Ferguson lay between the different lines of these 
incursions. As soon as he received intelligence of the disaster of his 
friends on the Enoree, he swooped like an eagle upon Clarke (R. 220), 
who retreated as fast as his horses could carry him away. The flight 
towards the mountains lasted two days and the intervening night, with- 
out any stop for refreshments. The pursuit was equally vigorous. 
Major de Peyster, with a strong body of mounted troops from Fergu- 
son’s column, pursued closely until late on the evening of the second 
day after the action at Musgrove’s Mills, and did not draw rein until 
excessive fatigue and the fearful heat of the season and region broke 
down both men and horses. 

Family tradition places Captain Frederic de Peyster, aged 21, of 
Fanning’s King’s American Regiment of New York Loyalists, at the 
head of these pursuers; and it is said that a similar assignment to 
detached duty preserved him from the catastrophe at King’s Mountain. 
It may have been, however, his elder brother, Abraham, aged 27, who 
was Ferguson’s second-in-command. 

This appears to be an appropriate place to explain how Ferguson got 
to the spot, King’s Mountain, where his career was brought to such a 
sudden termination. After his victory at Camden and the rout of Sum- 
ter, Cornwallis, with his main body, moved due north (east of the Cataw- 
ba), to the Waxhaws, the scene'of the previous slaughter of Buford’s com- 
mand by Tarleton, and thence to Charlotte, eighteen miles eastward of 
King’s Mountain, intending to proceed on to Salisbury, some forty 
miles to the northeast again. West of the Catawba lay the route of 
Tarletcn’s Legion and the, Light Infantry. Cooperating with Tarleton, 
Colonel Turnbull was stationed with his New York Volunteers, in con- 
junction with Ferguson’s corps of Loyalists, on Little River (Lee, 98). 

After the failure of Colonel Elijah Clarke’s attempt upon Augusta, 
14th-19th September, Ferguson was ordered by Cornwallis to attack 
the Americans on their retreat, and cooperate with Colonel Cruger, who 
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was in command at Ninety-Six, seventy miles north of Augusta, and 
about one hundred miles south of Gilbert Town, whitherward, as was sup- 
posed, Clarke was retreating. “Cruger, after gaining some advantage, 
found the pursuit would carry him too far from Ninety-six, to which 
place he judiciously returned. Ferguson unfortunately adhered to the 
plan of continuing on, striking at Clarke and his associates, and thought 
the direction which they had taken towards Gilbert town was perfectly 
consonant with his ulterior purposes. The object Clarke arrived at was 
to form a communication with many detachments of his friends who 
were approaching; or, if the superiority or advanced situation of Fer- 
guson prevented that intention, to join Colonel Sumter on the borders 
of South Carolina.” 

It was to break up the ‘Personel and Materiel’ which led to such expe- 
ditions as that of Clarke and nourished them, that Ferguson was ordered 
into northwestern South Carolina. His mission was also to organize, arm 
and discipline the Loyalists. On the 18th August, 1780, an assemblage 
of these were attacked and defeated by Colonels Williams, Shelby 
and Clarke, near Musgrove's Mills, on the Enoree River, about where 
the present lines of the Spartanburg and Union districts touch that of 
Laurens. Ferguson was not far off, and he sent a detachment to over- 
take the victors, These came to grief, but the Americans, well aware 
of Ferguson’s energy, fled, or retreated with a speed resembling flight, 
“pursued closely until late in the evening of the second day after the 
action, by Major Dupoister, and a strong body of mounted men from 
Ferguson’s army. These became so broken down by excessive fatigue, 
in hot weather, that they despaired of overtaking the Americans and 
abandoned the pursuit” (Ramsey Tenn., 220). The same authority at 
another place (223) remarks: “ The detachment under Ferguson, as has 
been already seen, had been for several weeks on the left of the mainarmy, 
watching the movements of McDowell, Sevier, Shelby, Sumter, and 
Williams, and Clarke and Twiggs. His second incommand, Dupoister, 
pursued hard and fast after the mountain men as they retired, after 
their victory at Enoree, to their mountain fastnesses. Ferguson himself, 
with the main body of his army, followed close upon the heels of 
Dupoister, determined to retake the prisoners or support his second in 
command, if he should overtake and engage the escaping enemy. Find- 
ing that his eflorts were fruitless, Ferguson took post at a place then 
called Gilbert Town, near the present Rutherfordton, in North Caro- 
lina. From this place he sent a’ most threatening message by Samuel 
Philips, a paroled prisoner, that if the officers west of the mountains did 
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not lay down their opposition to the British arms, he would march his 
army over, burn and lay waste their country and hang their leaders. 

It has always been believed, and so is stated in histories, that the 
nucleus or kernel of Ferguson’s force at King’s Mountain who did all the 
fighting there were British regulars. This is so far from being the case 
that it can be clearly shown that those who are termed British regulars 
were Loyal American Volunteers, picked out as a rule, from three 
(two New York and one New Jersey) Loyal battalions. There were, 
undoubtedly, one or two British regular officers present, selected for 
peculiar qualities which adapted them to the service in hand, and there 
may have been individual British*regular soldiers incorporated for their 
proficiency as marksmen. Asat Oriskany—the turning point of the war 
and the bloodiest action for the numbers engaged at the North—so at 
King’s Mountain—the turning point of the war and the deadliest for the 
numbers who actually fought in it at the South—the conflict was one 
between Americans—Americans drilled to fight as regular soldiers, and 
Americans instinctively trained to bushwhack as guerrillas. While the 
event at King’s Mountain was exactly the reverse of the immediate issue 
at Oriskany, the course and consequences of both were the same; the 
discomfiture of the British plans of conquest, and a rapid ebb, which, 
owing to foreign intervention, never knew a flood corresponding to 
the previous high-tide. 

Those who, writing in the interest of truth, have striven to divest 
the stories of the Revolution of the myths which envelop them like an 
atmosphere, have always maintained that Ferguson’s corps has been 
invariably exaggerated both as to numbers and efficiency, and the force 
of his opponents diminished to satisfy the popular craving for the mar- 
velous triumph achieved by undisciplined backwoodsmen and moun- 
taineers over regulars and oppressors. The fact is Ferguson did not 
know from day to day what numbers he did have in camp. This 
statement is attested by a disinterested military witness. His strength 
fluctuated in accordance with the hopes, fears or passions of the popu- 
lation favorable to the Royal cause. No real general, endowed with 
ordinary judgment, has ever placed any reliance in Militia. Washing- 
ton is emphatic in regard to their unreliability if not absolute worth- 
lessness, and he is corroborated by a number of our own best, as well 
as observant French officers who served with him. 

It isa great error to suppose that this body of 3,000 American Whigs— 
the number reported by General Davidson writing of the assemblage at 
Gilbert Town, roth October, 1780—were new to the exigencies and dan- 
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gers of battle. Their fighting qualities could not be regarded as other- 
wise than respectable by professional soldiers, except those whose 
judgments were bounded by the narrowest horizon and distorted by 
senseless prejudice. These mountain and valley men had been born and 
had grown up inan atmosphere of danger. From their earliest years 
they had breathed in powder-smoke, if not in actual set battles, in 
more perilous struggles with fierce wild beasts and adversaries like the 
Indians, as dangerous in their ferocity and more so in the union of cun- 
ning, weapons and combination. Many of them had been acclimated to 
something like regular war by engagements, skirmishes and collisions 
with loyal uprisings and regular forces. They were of totally different 
and far better stuff than the militia who threw down their arms after a 
single scattering discharge, or without firing at all, and fled from Cam- 
den, leaving their regular comrades to certain destruction. If they were 
not regular soldiers they were brave men and stalwart adversaries, and 
if they did not understand the tactics of the Continentals, they had tactics 
of their own which suited the region in which they had to operate. The 
tactics of the associated Whig Colonels, whoever suggested and what- 
ever inspired them, were unexceptionable, and as applied by Cleveland, 
worthy of the stratagem of Hannibal, which implies the highest commen- 
dation. They were far superior to those of Ferguson. From what few 
facts are known of his plans, except through an unfortunate result, his 
simply seemed to be, “Imitate my own and my Provincials’ contempt 
of death and our devotion. Remember this, and show yourselves men.” 
The British tactics were those of the Romans, complete in the valor 
that dies fighting but does not conquer the aggregated craft and courage 
of men skilled in the use of firearms. 

The aspect of the storm clouds, portending a veritable cyclone, 
gathered upon the neighboring mountains, was too indicative not to 
have an effect upon even such a fearless man as Ferguson. It seems to 
have demoralized the Loyalists of this section. His circular letter to 
overcome its effects and their timidity, of the 1st October, breathes an 
indignation and contempt which alone could have induced an elegant 
gentleman to pen such a scathing appeal, in the roughest Saxon, to even 
tepid manhood. He broke up his camp at Gilbert Town after sending 
out these missives, and sent two messengers to Cornwallis at Charlotte 
to reveal his own critical situation, and to ask for a reinforcement. 
Three days after, on the 4th, he marched southward over the main 
branch of Broad River to the Cow Pens. On the 5th he wheeled to the 
left, or east, marched to Tates, since Dears (Davis's) (?) Ferry, recrossed 
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the Broad River, and camped about a mile above. On the 6th he 
marched about fourteen miles, and pitched his camp on an eminence 
now known as King’s Mountain. 

Here a question presents itself which is insoluble to the closest 
scrutiny and analysis. From Gilbert Town to Charlotte, by a road 
distinctly marked on Tarleton’s map, was less than fifty miles, and 
from Gilbert Town by the route Ferguson followed was seventy miles, 
and looking at the system of roads laid down on the maps of the 
period, it would seem to have been almost as easy to proceed direct 
to Charlotte as to make the circuit that he did. The Americans did 
not reach Gilbert Town until the 4th October. Ferguson’s retreat 
emboldened them and hastened their pursuit. They followed exactly 
the route he took, and they did not overtake him until the afternoon 
of the 7th. This shows he had over five days start of them, which 
at the rate he marched would have carried him into Charlotte, or 
brought, him within the reach of the helping hand of Cornwallis. 
There are only two explanations for Ferguson’s movements. Either 
he expected to be reinforced by Tory organizations, or he did not 
know the extent of the force about to overwhelm him. The latter 
alternative contradicts received opinions, and is the best proof that he 
acted in accordance with a plan which he considered judicious—a plan 
which he carried into the grave with him. 

The epithet Tories has been used immediately above for the first 
time because if the large parties of Tories who were collecting along 
the route passed over by the Americans had been true-hearted Loyal- 
ists, they would not have left Ferguson in the lurch to perish in the 
trap into which he had been lured by delusive promises of support. At 
the Cow Pens, 6th October, the Whigs were informed that a body of 600 
Tories were‘assembied at Major Gibbs’, four miles to their right, and 
would join Ferguson the next day. Onthe morning of the 7th Ferguson 
was within 15 or 20 miles of these Tories, and if they had simply fol- 
lowed up the Americans as the latter followed Ferguson, they could 
have fallen upon the rear of the Americans, captured or stampeded 
their horses, and taken the associated Whig Colonels in the very act. 
Judging from the few known facts of which historians are in possession, 
such Tories deserved the epithet with which Cleveland stigmatized 
them in his battle-speech. 

Before entering upon a description of the battle, this appears to be 
the proper point at which to settle the numbers engaged. General 
Davidson, (Gates papers,) wrote that 3,000 men were assembled at 
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Gilbert Town on the 1st October. Ramsey, (228,) says “scarce a single 
gunman remained that day, 25th September, at his own house.” The 
first rendezvous had been at Watauga on the 25th September. This 
place is beyond the Stone Mountains, in the present state of Tennessee, 
further to the northwest of Gilbert Town than the latter is west of 
Charlotte. This proves that there was no force between Ferguson and 
Cornwallis on the rst October, nor for three days afterwards, to militate 
against a safe retreat to Charlotte. Ferguson was not afraid of the 
‘‘mountain men,” but he knew that he did not have numbers sufficient to 
cope with the force nor the kind of force which was marching against 
him. Like any wise commander he fell back on his supports, and they 
proved the veriest Pharaoh’s reeds. 

How many men did Ferguson actually have? McKenzie says that 
his militia constituted ‘a fluctuating body, whose numbers could not 
be depended on as they increased or diminished, with the report of the 
day.” Allaire’s estimate foots up 906 or 907, which agrees more closely 
with the majority than the factitious calculation founded on the ration- 
return, so often quoted, 1125. 

In regard to the American Whigs, their organization and march, 
there are a number of clear indications which concur to establish the 
correctness of Ramsey’s account. The first spontaneous assemblage of 
the improvised column of backwoodsmen and their associated colonels 
was at the Sycamore Shoals, or Watauga, on the Watauga River, then 
in the northwest corner of North Carolina, or now over the border in 
Northeastern Tennessee, on the 25th September. 

The associated Whig forces consisted of Colonel Shelby’s 240 from 
Sullivan County, then in the northwest corner of North Carolina, now 
in East Tennessee; of Colonel John Sevier’s (Xavier’s) 240 men, from 
Washington County, then in northwest North Carolina, now a part of 
East Tennessee; of Colonel Charles McDowell’s 160 refugees from 
Burke and Rutherford Counties, western North Carolina, who had fled 
before the Loyalists to the western waters across the mountains ; and of 
Colonel William Campbell's command, 400 men, from Washington 
County, south southwest portion of Virginia, bordering on Tennessee. 
This made 1040 mounted riflemen. On the 26th, these began their 
march, passing along the valley of Gap creek, and encamped the first 
night at Talbot’s Mill. ‘“ The staff was incomplete; rather, there was 
no staff; no quartermaster, no commissary, no surgeon, no chaplain. 
As in all their Indian campaigns, being mounted and unencumbered 
with baggage, their motions were rapid. Each man, each officer, set 
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out with his trustworthy Deckhard on his shoulder. ‘A shot pouch, a 
tomahawk, a knife, a knapsack and a blanket, completed the outfit. At 
night, the earth afforded him a bed, and the heavens a covering; the 
mountain stream quenched his thirst; while his provision was procured 
from supplies acquired on the march by his gun.’ Some beeves were 
driven in the rear, to furnish subsistence while in the settlements, but 
they impeded the rapidity of the march, and, after the first day, 
were abandoned. After passing the mountain, the troops, sparing the 
property of the Whigs, quartered and subsisted upon the Tories.” 
On the 27th they continued on, following Bright’s Trace across the 
Yellow Mountain, almost due north of Gilbert Town. At the foot of 
the Alleghanies, proper, 16 to 18 miles distant from Gilbert Town, they 
were joined on the 30th by Colonel Benjamin Cleveland and Major 
Jacob Winston with 350 to 400 men, from Wilkes and Surrey Counties, 
Northwestern North Carolina. 

From the 1st to 3d October no movement was made. Ramsey (231) 
says because the weather was so wet. Here Colonel Campbell was 
selected to command, to avoid entrusting the office to Colonel McDow- 
ell, because the latter was considered as “too far advanced in life and 
too inactive for the command of such an enterprise as we were then 
engaged.” Colonel Campbell was made the leader at the suggestion 
of Shelby to reconcile difficulties, “not on account of any superior 
taient or experience he was supposed to possess.” Colonel Charles 
McDowell then turned over his command to his brother, Major Joseph 
McDowell, and set out to communicate the condition of things to Gen- 
eral Gates, and consult with him. Here, on Green River, or at Gilbert 
Town, Wednesday, 4th October, the American forces, according to 
Davidson, “ formed a conjunct body, consisting of 3,000; from this body 
were selected 1,600 good horse, who immediately went in pursuit of 
Colonel Ferguson, who was making his way to Charlotte.” Colonel 
Shelby says, “On the next night, 5th, (?) it was determined, in the 
council of officers, to pursue him unremittingly with as many of our 
troops as could be well armed and well mounted, leaving the weak 
horses to follow on as fast as they could. We accordingly started 
about light next morning with g1o men thus selected. Continuing dili- 
gently our pursuit all that day, we were joined at the Cowpens on the 
6th by Colonel John Williams, of S. C., and several field officers, with 
about 400 men.” 

Mark this; it is most important testimony from the highest authority, 
and determines that the American numbers, were from 1310 to 1370 in 
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the fight, because at the Cow Pens the gio selected out of the first 
aggregate were joined by 60 men from Lincoln County, west of Gil- 
bert Town, in North Carolina, and about 400 under Colonel John 
Williams from the Spartanburg District, then embracing the whole 
circumjacent country of South Carolina, which furnished the guides, 
whose pilotage had as much to do with Ferguson’s defeat as any other 
cause. Although referred to in several other places, it may be well to 
mention here that Williams is said to have had in his pocket a commis- 
sion as Brigadier-General from Governor Rutledge of South Carolina, 
and that he it is, not Campbell (according to Allaire), whom the British 
considered as commanding against them on the 7th. 

For the last thirty-six hours of the pursuit the Americans did not dis- 
mount but once. This was at the Cow Pens. About 12 m., of Saturday, 
the 7th, the advance guards met some uxzarmed men who had just 
quitted Ferguson, and from them his position was accurately ascer- 
tained. The rain, which had poured dowr all the previous morning, 
ceased shortly after noon, and the sun shone out brightly. A council of 
war was held, dispositions made for the attack, and its course deter- 
mined, to surround their enemy and attack him on all sides simultane- 
ously. Then the riflemen mounted, and without breaking their fast or 
taking any rest, moved on to assume their stations around the fatal 
hill. Within a mile of the Loyal position, a messenger was arrested bear- 
ing a dispatch from Ferguson to Cornwallis, urging the latter to hurry 
forward reinforcements. This paper is said to have stated the number 
under the command of Ferguson. What number did it mention? What 
became of the paper? Why has it never been textually quoted? It 
would settle the disputed question of the British force. 

The King’s Mountain range extends northerly and southerly about 
sixteen miles with several lateral spurs. The highest peak of this sys- 
tem might be recognized in Crowder’s Knob, crowning a northeasterly 
radiation in North Carolina, while the most prominent summit in the 
opposite direction at the end of a southeastern rowel is Henry’s Knob, 
north by west of Yorkville, in South Carolina. Although the elevation 
of King’s Mountain, proper, is given at 1,500 feet above the sea level, 
that portion of the ridge on which the battle was fought, about a mile 
and one-half south of the dividing line between North and South Caro- 
lina, does not rise more than 100 feet above depressions drained by 
adjacent streams. 

At the very outset, in describing the battle-ground, a difficulty 
occurs. According to Map XII., accompanying Marshall’s Life of Wash- 
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ington, and likewise the beautiful map attached to Tarleton’s history 
of his campaigns of 1780-1, there is a road or wagon-track distinctly 
laid down on the first, leading from the Cow Pens, by the Cherokee Ford, 
to Ramsour’s Ferry, and thence to Charlotte; on the second from the 
Cherokee Ford—the Cow Pens, where Morgan routed Tarleton is 
omitted—to Tryon, half way to Ramsour’s (Ransower’s? ), and thence by 
the Great Tuckesege (Tagaseechee) Ford, of the Catawba, to Charlotte, 
eighteen miles to the southeast, where Lord Cornwallis lay with the main 
body of the British army. (L. F. B. A. R., II.627.) From Clarke’s Fork 
of (Buffalo ?) Creek (Lossing calls it “ Kings” Creek, which, if correct, 
would solve a multitude of difficulties), which is shown on the plan to 
the eastward of Ferguson’s right, the ascent is almost imperceptible to 
the group or series of greater or lesser undulations among which the col- 
lision occurred. These hills, gravelly, sparsely strewn with a few small 
boulders, are covered with hard and soft wood, some grand trees, but 
mostly a smaller growth of post-oaks, laurel and sorrel. The large trees 
stand far apart, and even the lesser ones are not close together, so that 
they present scarcely any impediments to the movements of troops. 
The big trees afforded excellent cover for riflemen, who, stealing from 
one to another, found in them admirable temporary screens (blindages) or 
mantlets to protect their approaches. In fact they might be compared 
to the huge shields of which the English archers—the sharpshooters of 
the period prior to the introduction of firearras—availed themselves for 
protection while clearing the works of a besieged place of their defend- 
ers. Lossing, who saw it many years ago, justly observes “it was a 
strange place for an encampment or a battle; and to one acquainted 
with that region, it is difficult to understand why Ferguson and his 
band were there at all.” This is a most logical conclusion, and the 
artist’s sketch reveals the locality, which would seem to be the very 
last which a professional soldier would select whereon to make a stand 
against a preponderating force of the best marksmen in the world. 

The whole fighting was done within an area of less than half that of 
Madison Square, (N. Y. city,) and some correct idea of it may be had by 
supposing that the American Whigs occupied the surrounding houses 
and picked off the British Loyalists in the open square from the windows, 
until, finally, when the troops in the square were pretty much killed, dis- 
abled, or demoralized, the Whigs made a simultaneous rush from the 
houses and captured the remainder. The cleared area or bare summit 
of the King’s Mountain range, “a narrow, stony ridge” on which Fergu- 
son pitched his camp, has an outline not unlike that of an Indian paddle, 
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with the end of the blade pointing south of west; “the shadow of the timber 
at half-past one P. M. ranging with its median line.” Colonel Shelby 
states that the Loyalists “ were encamped on an eminence called King’s 
Mountain, extending from east to west, which on its summit was about 
500 or 600 yards long and 60 or 70 broad.” These bearings must be 
correct, because they reconcile contradictions, and explain why Ferguson 
fronted as he did, which would be inexplicable if his line of battle faced 
as General Graham would make it, according to the shadow. Graham 
sets down the length of Ferguson’s encampment [line(?)] at 80 poles 
(1,300 feet), which does not contradict Shelby. After an examination of 
perhaps one hundred authorities, it is still extremely difficult to reconcile 
many of the particulars.’ It is most consistent, however, to believe 
that Ferguson’s line fronted southerly and easterly, with his camp on 
the left, occupying pretty much the open space from 1,170 to 1,320 
feet in length and some 210 feet in width. If such is not the case 
the American report goes to water. 

Still, in justice to a soldier of so much ability as Ferguson is admitted 
by friend and foe to have been, the selection of the battle ground must 
have been due to some good reason. It is very likely that he chose an 
open place that he might have the militia under complete and constant 
supervision, fearing that if he fought in the woods his new levies might 
instantly or quickly dissolve under a hot fire if not under his own eyes or 
those of his trusted subordinates, “2” whom,” [as in their immediate com- 
manders|, McKenzie assures us, “perfect confidence might on all occasions be 
placed.” Astothe militia the same contemporaneous authority is far less 
complimentary. He says that in the course of this campaign, Ferguson 
had “from one to two thousand militia, a fluctuating body, whose num- 
bers could not be depended upon, as they increased or diminished with the report 
of the day.” Noone would dare question the fact that many of these Loy- 
alists were animated by the highest sentiments of honor and duty, but 
what could have been the principles of the majority, when Colonel Martin 
Armstrong, in command in Surrey County, in North Carolina, and in 
charge of those captured at King’s Mountain 7th October, in writing to 
General Gates on the 7th November, states “the Torie prisoners all 
enlisted into the Continental Service, excepting a Small number, which 
the Justices have committed to Halifax, there being but a few of the Brit- 
ish.” Such sudden conversions, or perversions, would indicate very little 
constancy, unless they transferred their services to the enemy, with the 
intention of deserting as soon as possible again, and so get home and rid 
of military service altogether. 
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Why Ferguson made such an eccentric retreat is easily explained. 
The approach of the associated Colonels frightened the Loyalists. In- 
stead of joining Ferguson in the numbers expected they left him and 
went home. Conscious that his force was too weak to stem the ap- 
proaching torrent, he marched southwards, having every reason to 
believe that he would be joined, day after day, by bodies of Loyalists 
already assembled in arms. One body of 600 was within a few miles 
of him when he fought his last battle, and yet did not hasten to his 
assistance. These might have fallen upon the flank and rear of the 
Americans whilst fully occupied with Ferguson, just as the Prussians 
took Napoleon in flank and rear at Waterloo. The only excuse for their 
inaction is to believe that they were infected by the recollection of the 
fate of Boyd’s men at Kettle Creek in 1779, of Moore’s Loyal levies at 
Ramsour’s Mills, and those of Bryan at the Catawba in midsummer, 1780. 

At, or near, the Cow Pens, which is not more than fifty miles north of 
Ninety-Six, Ferguson received the letter, found on his dead body, from 
Cruger, dated at “96,” 3d October, giving him to understand that he 
could expect no assistance from that quarter. This communication is a 
curious one. It shows that Cruger, at all events, if none others, compre- 
hended the situation. It disillusionized Ferguson. Hitherto he had been 
falling back to the south; he now wheeled off to the northeast towards 
Cornwallis at Charlotte. This new route gave him a double chance of 
support, since Tarleton was operating in the intermediate district, and 
the victorious Americans retreated at once for fear that Tarleton would 
fall upon them with a fury which nothing as yet had stayed, and with 
a sabre which knew no mercy. 

Ferguson is charged with being afraid of the force pursuing him, 
whereas, i in a private communication to his commander, he expresses 
almost contempt for the very adversaries from whom he was said to 
be fleeing. Ferguson failed from over-confidence, not the want of it. 
Everything goes to show that his militia did not fulfill his expectations. 
It is pretty well established by the concurrent testimony on both sides 
that all the real fighting was done by the 70 to 100 Provincial regulars, 
and the pick ot the Tories or Loyalists. 

About 3 P. M. the Americans, having dismounted and secured their 
horses out of gunshot and left them under a sufficient guard, advanced 
to the attack in three columns, under the guidance of men whd knew 
every inch of the ground, on nine or ten different routes, as clearly 
laid down in the plan, 


** As hunters round a hunted creature draw.” 
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The idea that Ferguson could have cut his way through and escaped 
seems very fallacious. A body of infantry, encumbered with baggage, 
could scarcely expect to escape or elude the pursuit of superior num- 
bers of mounted riflemen, on hardy horses, without any encumbrance 
whatever. Had Ferguson as soon as he knew that he was followed up 
so closely and in force, he might have saved his men. Still, such a 
retreat would have been little better than a flight, and its effect—except 
as regards his own personal safety, which a man of his character would 
not take into account—must have been almost as disastrous for the 
cause which he represented as the defeat which did ensue. 

In the absence of reliable information, and its disappearance or 
destruction through lapse of time, it is but equitable to believe that 
Ferguson had good reasons for every step of the course he pursued, 
Unquestionably he had a professional soldier’s contempt for all militia, 
and it was through striking on this “rock of offense” that his bark was 
so injured that it foundered in the storm that followed. Of one fact, 
which might have exercised an important influence upon his decision to 
stand or retreat, he could not have known. The mounted riflemen who 
“ fought the battle were fasting and almost famished.” Consequently, 
as the country could not have afforded provisions, they would have had 
to break up in a few hours more to obtain the necessaries of life. One 
day’s respite would have carried Ferguson to Charlotte where Corn- 
wallis lay in force. Davidson says that Ferguson was making his way 
to this point. Unfortunately for him he did not respect his adversaries 
sufficiently to allow their approach to hurry his march until it was too 
late. 

Ferguson’s Provincial regular detachment, some seventy disciplined 
infantry, were on his right. The only way to account for his deployment, 
is to believe that from the manner in which his adversaries showed them- 
selves at different points, he could not make out from what quarter 
he might expect the principal attack. Therefore, he faced in the 
direction in which the mass of the enemy was first distinguishable. 

With the controversy as to who exercised command among the 
Americans (G. P. 4, Gates recognizes no chief) this article has nothing 
to do. Popular history, almost always incorrect, assigns it to Campbell. 
The only discoverable statement on the British side, reads as if the 
British considered that Brigadier-General Williams enjoyed it, and 
that it devolved on Campbell after he was mortally wounded. The Shelby 
Papers, published in this Magazine, (V. 351,) embodying affidavits, cer- 
tainly make Shelby the prominent figure, and place Campbell in a very 
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unfavorable light. Whoever issued the preliminary order was alive 
with soldierly instinct. One more laconic and at the same time appo- 
site has scarcely ever been given. “ Zze up overcoats, pick touch-holes, 
Sresh prime, and be ready to fight !” As Cleveland’s subsequent speech to 
his immediate command, the American extreme left, was as pertinent as 

‘ this order, and as splendid a specimen of authenticated battle oratory as 
can be found, it is only fair to credit him with the inspiration of the 
Spartan order for battle. 

According to “the statement which has generally been adopted,” Colo. 
nel Cleveland led off the dance, and Lossing (F. B. A. R.., II., 631), who says 
he copied from the original report among Gates’ Papers, and furnishes 
fac similes of signatures, places Benjamin Cleveland first, Isaac Shelby 
second, and William Campbell last. The writer’s copy of this document 
reverses that arrangement. Whatever was Cleveland’s rank he seems 
to have been the animating spirit of—just as to Shelby is due the credit 
of originating the plan of—the campaign, and to have been the author 
of “that great partisan’s miscarriage.” Immediately after he encoun- 
tered a picket of the enemy he delivered the following spirited and 
sagacious address to his men, pertinent to the occasion, and so full of 
common sense that it fits every other of a similar character: “My 
brave fellows, we have beat the Tories, and we can beat them again. 
They are all cowards; if they had the spirit of men they would join 
their fellow-citizens in supporting the independence of their country. 
When you are engaged, you are not to want (wait?) for the word of 
command from me. J will show you, by my example, how to fight; 1 can 
undertake no more. Every man must consider himself an officer, and 
act from his own judgment. Fire as quick as you can, and stand your 
ground as long as you can. When you can do no better, get behind trees, 
or retreat ; but I beg you not to run quite off. \f we are repulsed, let us 
make a point of returning and renewing the fight; perhaps we may 
have better luck in the second attempt than in the first. If any of. you 
are afraid, such shall have leave to retire, and they are requested imme- 
diately to take themselves off.” 

Shelby gives the strength of each attacking column in the following 
words: “ The right wing or column was led by Colonel Sevier and Major 
Winston, together with Major McDowell’s command, which had been 
considerably augmented during the march; the left by Colonels Cleve- 
land and Williams; and each of these wings was about as strong as 
Campbell’s regiment [400] and mine [240] united composing the centre. 
Three times 400 plus 240 makes 1,920, which justifies the Loyal Lieutenant 
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Anthony Allaire’s opinion of the vast superiority of the Whig Amer- 
icans, and other statements to the same effect.” Honest Shelby likewise 
admits: “ This [the guasi official] report, however, omits to mention, * * 
Colonel McDowell’s command * * had been considerably augmented 
during the march” by men who had formerly belonged to it. 

Mrs. Mercy Warren, who enjoyed great opportunities to learn the 
truth, whose “History of the Revolution” was “long considered a 
standard authority,” uses an expression which can mean nothing else 
than that the British were swarmed out; “though the British commander 
exhibited the valor of a brave and magnanimous officer, and his troops 
acquitted themselves with vigor and spirit, the Americans, who in great 
numbers surrounded them, won the day.” 

Whether Campbell did or did not lead his immediate men, but super- 
vised, is not clear, or whether Shelby commenced the movement, ascend- 
ing the eastern end of the mountain to attack Ferguson’s left. The firing 
soon became so heavy in this quarter that Ferguson brought over 
from his right, a portion of his Provincial regulars under de Peyster 
his second in command, and with these, supported by some of the 
Loyalist militia, who had previously whittled down the handles of 
their butcher knives so that they could be inserted in the muzzles of 
their rifles and serve as bayonets, made a brisk charge, which pushed 
Shelby and Campbell and McDowell, who came to their assistance on 
the left, down the mountain. At this juncture the American left column 
under Cleveland ascended the hill and engaged the British right 
where Ferguson himself was present. This portion of his line was 
protected in a measure by the baggage wagons and some slight defences 
hastily constructed. These were of no avail, because while the eleva- 
tion on which the British line was formed secured the Americans from 
any chance whatever of suffering from the cross-fires of their friends on 
either side of it, the British were exposed to being hit by shots coming 
in from every quarter, so that if they attempted to shelter themselves 
from the bullets of one American column, they were immediately sub- 
jected to the danger of being killed by shots raining in from the opposite 
direction. Ferguson, subjected to pressure on his right, immediately 
recalled his second in command from his left, and the latter retraced his 
steps lengthwise the ridge under a galling fire from the South Carolinans 
under Williams. Then with the whole of his Provincial regulars, he 
drove the Americans to the west foot of the hill. As yet Ferguson, 
enveloped on the east, front and west, had experienced no disturbance 
in the rear, and some critics assert that he might have escaped in this 
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direction on the road to Charlotte. It is not likely that the brave officer 
who had already repulsed every assault upon his position would have 
abandoned it without a further attempt for victory. This outlet, how- 
ever, was almost immediately closed. Major Winston, who on starting, 
had the longest detour to make, became so far separated from the col- 
umns, next to his left, by the intervention of a steep hill that he lost sight 
and hearing of them; while thus uncertain, he was hailed and directed 
to dismount and ascend the hill. Expecting to encounter the British on 
this hill he did so, but before his men had advanced two hundred paces 
from their horses they were again hailed and directed to return to their 
animals, mount them, and push on because the enemy were a mile 
beyond. Thereupon they ran back to their horses, threw themselves into 
their saddles, and rode like fox-hunters on full run through the woods, 
until they came in upon the left rear of the British, where they were 
originally intended to fall in and complete the envelopment. “ Nothing,” 
says the narrator, “but the interposition of Divine power could have 
conducted the said right-hand-column to so great advantage.” Thus 
Winston, the last to come into position, 


“ Flow’d in, and settling, circled all the lists,” 
and so, 
‘*¥rom all the circle of the hills,” 


death sleeted in upon the doomed. 

Shelby, always clear and honest, admits that the Americans were 
repeatedly repulsed by the British and driven down the mountain; 
that in the succession of repulses and attacks, and in giving succor to 
the points hardest pressed, much disorder took place in the Whig ranks 
“and confusion.” There is just as much confusion in the various 
accounts both as to when Ferguson was killed and where he fell. 
Colonel Shelby says Ferguson was killed about one hundred yards 
down the western end of the mountain. General Graham, in his draw- 
ing made on the spot, locates the place where the British commander 
fell, on the summit, directly opposite the South Carolina regiment of 
Williams, so that it is very likely that the two may have fallen near 
together (as sometimes averred), but not at the same time. 

Ramsey, quoting Foster, describes Ferguson as riding “from one 
end of his line to the other, encouraging his men to prolong the con- 
flict. With desperate courage he passed from one exposed point to 
another of equal danger. He carried in his wounded hand—fhis left arm 
had been shattered at the Brandywine and was almost helpless]—a shrill 
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sounding silver whistle, whose signal was universally known through 
the ranks, was of immense service throughout the battle, and gave a 
kind of ubiquity to his movements.” 

“Rushing from one regiment to another, encouraging some and 
directing others, Major Ferguson performed prodigies of valor, when 
he was shot by an American rifleman, and Captain Abraham de Peyster, 
of ‘The King’s American Regiment’—a Tory from New York—took 
the command. After the action had raged for an hour and five minutes 
the enemy raised a white flag, and surrendered themselves at dis- 
cression.” There is no direct proof that Captain de Peyster himself, 
even at the last, raised the flag. Shelby simply remarks, “a white flag 
was soon after [the final Whig charge or closing in] hoisted by the 
enemy,” without adding in what quarter or by whom. Toward the last 
part of the action, which must have been some time after Ferguson had 
fallen, de Peyster, who had moved to and fro like a shuttle, determined 
to make one more bold attempt to wrest success from the menaced 
wreck. His fierce and gallant charge drove the Americans down the 
eastern slope of the mountain in a retreat which was so rapid that there 
was great danger of its becoming a rout. By this time, Lieutenant 
Allaire says, that out of the “seventy [Provincial regulars] (exclusive of 
20 who acted as Dragoons and 10 who drove wagons, etc., when we 
marched to the field of action) all ‘were killed and wounded but twenty, 
and those brave fellows were soon crowded into a heap by the militia,” 
just as the frightened crew of a ship in a desperate situation will gather 
around their captain, and thus impede and neutralize the efforts of those 
who remain cool and are willing to “try, try again.” 

In examining and comparing the testimony, it is clear that the 
Whigs lost a great many more than was reported. The statement of ° 
the associated Colonels reads twenty-eight killed and sixty wounded; in 
General Lenoir’s corrected account he says “there were not near so many 
of the enemy [British] wounded as were of the Whigs, about forty 
of whom afterwards died of their wounds.” Lieutenant Allaire mentions 
123 wounded altogether, which, weighing Lenoir’s language, would 
justify an estimate of British killed and died, 120, wounded, 123; Whigs 
killed and died, 68, wounded, over 150. The Provincial, who was pris- 
oner, and whose account was afterwards printed, remarks, “I was 
pleased to see their [the Whig] loss superior to ours.” This corresponds 
almost exactly with Shelby’s account, that when the Americans could 
be rallied and turned in overwhelming force upon the scanty few who 
had held them in check so gallantly, and, considering the circumstances, 
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so long, the British Provincial regulars and what Loyalists stood up to 
the work retreated the whole length of Ferguson’s first deployment to 
the western extremity of the bare crest, where his camp had been origin. 
ally pitched. Here on the level the horizontal volleys of the Provincial 
regulars first began to tell, when the American Whigs got up on to the 
plateau. It is admitted by friend and foe that not one of the Loyalists 
escaped ; if so, Allaire’s calculation of force, 906 or 908, proves itself, 
and Stedman corroborates it 960, Warren makes it only 850! 

It was not a battle, it was a battue; a slaughter, parallel in circum- 
stances, but not as to numbers, with the destruction of Roland and his 
corps in the defile of Roncesvalles, overwhelmed by the missiles of 
adversaries who shunned every attempt at an encounter hand to hand. 

Our people have always put too much reliance in militia, that is, 
militia proper, for if men have been subjected to real discipline and 
gone through a baptism of fire, they become soldiers whatever may be 
the title applied to them; but then militia, in the accepted sense of the 
word is a misnomer. Colonel Cruger, as gallant an officer as ever drew 
a sword, wrote to Ferguson only four days before he fell: “I flattered 
myself they [the Tory militia] would have been equal to the mountain 
lads, and that no further call for the defensive would have been on 
this part of the Province. I begin to think our views for the present 
rather large. We have been led to this, probably, in expecting too 
much from the militia.” 

Not one of the British force escaped the catastrophe. It had been 
completely enveloped, and not a man could extricate himself from the 
coil. The victors remained upon the field the night after the battle; 
the next day, the 8th, was Sunday. The dead were buried at dawn, 
but not all; one at least was left to the birds and beasts of prey. 
Colonel Hanger wrote that the body of Colonel Ferguson was treated 
with every indignity and left above ground. If it was interred where 
his grave is indicated on the plan of General Graham, it may have 
been by some of his sorrowing men, since the severely wounded who 
could not march were left on the field, and the only surgeon carried 
off a prisoner. 

A much more detailed statement was prepared, but space, justly 
could not be conceded to it. With time, however, this article will be 
expanded into a volume, with original letters and various interesting 
collateral testimonies. Thus complete, it will be worthy of the inter- 
esting subject, and constitute a memorial to “the unfortunate brave.” 


J. WATTS pe PEYSTER 
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1 He was a Scotchman by birth, son of an eminent judge, James Ferguson, Lord of Sessions 
and Justiciary, and nephew of a nobleman of great literary talents, Patrick Murray (Lord Elibank), 
deemed by Robertson, Ferguson, Hume and contemporary sages equal to the best authors of the 
Scottish Augustan age. Patrick Ferguson sought renown in a different career, but possessed an 
equally vigorous mind and brilliant parts. At the early age of eightven he entered the army in the 
German war, and was dis:inguished by his cool and determined courage. He early displayed an 
i ventive genius, sound judgment and intrepid heroism, which constitute the successful soldier. 
He had invented a new species of rifle, that could load at the breech and fire seven times ina 
minute with certainty and precision. He was present in 1777 at the battle of Brandywine, and in 
that achievement used with his corps his invention with fatal effect. He distinguished himself on 
the North River in 1779, and was sent to aid General Clinton in the South. His signal service in 
the reduction of Charleston in May, 1780, is mentioned with great praise in the dispatches of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 


® A letter written by an officer of the “ Provincial Brigade,” under command of Ferguson, 
Lieut. Anthony Allaire, of the Loyal American Regiment, corroborates Ramsey (215) as to the 
numbers of picked regulars (100), the nucleus of Ferguson’s command, which originally ‘‘ con- 
sisted of about 150 men from the Provincial corps, in whom perfect confidence might on all 
occasions be placed,” as their conduct at King’s Mountain proved. By the severities (see Allaire’s 
letter) of an extraordinary campaign Ferguson’s detachment of the Provincial corps d’elite had 
been reduced to 100 men. This detachment from the Provincial Corps or Brigade: of American 
Loyalists was officered by American Loyalists also detached from a number of regiments belonging 
to the same corps. 

Among those whose names are particularly mentioned were Captain Abraham de Peyster of 
New York, Senior Captain of the Fourth, or King’s American, Regiment, raised in and about the 
city of New York. He is sometimes mentioned as ‘‘local’’ Major and “ Territorial,” or Militia 
Colonel. Captain John Taylor, First Battalion of the New Jersey Volunteers (Sabine’s Fragments, 
Vol. II.; Mackenzie, 10). Captain Samuel Ryerson, Third Battalion New Jersey Volunteers. He 
came from near Paterson, N. J., and had a brother Joseph, who for good conduct was promoted to 
a Lieutenantcy in the Prince of Wales Volunteers. (Sabine’s American Loyalists, II., 250-1.) 
Lieutenant Anthony Allaire, Lieutenant in the Loyal American Regiment (Hough, p. 3). Lieu- 
tenant R. M’Ginnis, Lieutenant in the Royal Garrison Battalion. He was killed at King’s 
Mountain (S. II. F.), Lieutenant Allaire says that in 1780 he belonged to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Isaac Allen’s Second Battalion N. J. Volunteers, Cortland Skinner’s N. J. Brigade. Lieutenant 
Stevenson, Third Battalion New Jersey Voluntees (S, II. F.). 

Colonel Alexander Gorden, Aid-de-Camp to General Greene, etc., in his ‘‘ Anecdotes of the 
Revolutionary War in America” (Charleston, S. C., 1822) bears emphatic testimony to the charac- 
teristics of the Loyal organizations. He observes: ‘‘ Many of the officers of the Provincial Corps 
were pure in character, and are to be named with respect. They were the decided enemies of our 
cause, but free from the pollution of insatiable avarice ; and in the hour of victory, alive to the 
impulses of humanity, they forgot not ¢hat they were men. Their zeal and activity in the cause in 
which they had engaged were of the highest utility to our enemies. and leads to the development 
of a melancholy fact, thatin almost every instance where our armies have been foiled in action, the 
opposition proceeded from our own countrymen, * * * Allen’s, Skinner’s, Browne’s, 
Hamilton's, Simcoe’s, and other American Corps, greatly distinguished themselves by their bravery, 
and were comparatively generous and merciful. The stigma remains on Zarieton’s Legion alone, 
that as often as they gained an advantage, and triumphed in success, the virtue of humanity was 
lost,” 





THE SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN 
1780 
GATES AT CAMDEN 


Since writing the article printed with this title in the last October 
number of the Magazine, my friend, Mr. Charles A. Campbell, has 
called my attention to a letter from an actor in the campaign which had 
not before fallen under my observation, and which corroborates every 
position assumed by me. 

This letter, written by General Thomas Pinckney from Clermont, 
27th July, 1822, to the Hon. William Johnson, appeared in the August 
number of the Historical Magazine for 1866. The purpose of the letter 
was to defend General Gates against some of the charges brought against 
him by Mr. Johnson in his Life of General Greene. General Pinckney 
was an Aid-de-Camp of Gates during the Southern Campaign of 1780. 
After the war he was Governor of South Carolina, and later Minister 
to the Court of St. James during the first administration of Washington. 

The letter is of considerable length, and covers the entire period of 
the campaign, from the time when Major Pinckney was transferred 
from the staff of Baron de Kalb to that of General Gates on the arrival 
of the latter at the camp near Coxe’s Mills, and his taking command of 
the army. “From that day,” writes General Pinckney, “I was con- 
stantly with him until the fatal 16th of August. In this capacity I saw 
all the orders before they were issued ; was employed in composing his 
proclamation and in some of his correspondence, particularly in a letter 
to Lord Rawdon on the subject of military usage, with respect to flags 
of truce and in dispatches to Genl. Sumter, &c. &c.; which circum- 
stances I mention to show the confidential footing on which I was 
placed by the General; whence I may have been acquainted with his 
views and intentions, although they were not disclosed to Col. Otho 
Williams, who acted as Adjutant-General.” On the narrative of Col- 
onel Williams Mr. Johnson relied for many of his facts and opinions in 
his incidental account of the disaster of Camden. 

In this letter it is clearly shown that Gates had no intention of 
making an attack on the enemy, but of taking a strong position near 
Camden, by which he could confine their hostile dispositions and cut 
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off their supplies from the upper parts of the Wateree and Peedee 
Rivers, and thus compel them to retreat or come out and attack him 
upon a ground where the militia could be used to advantage. The 
plan of Gates Pinckney considers “to have been consistent with sound 
military principles,” and the best in his opinion that could have been 
adopted. 

With regard to the charge that Gates was not diligent to obtain pre- 
cise information as to the strength of the enemy, General Pinckney 
testifies that he himself was one of the persons directed to obtain 
information, and that no opportunity was lost to secure complete intel- 
ligence ; and he confirms what the Gates correspondence shows, that 
“Gates was not materially deficient in information of the enemy’s 
force.” 

As to the personal conduct of Gates on the battle-field, Pinckney 
also testifies that in what “he witnessed while with him he saw no indi- 
cation of want of presence of mind,” and his account of the battle 
shows that until Gates was borne away from the field by the torrent of 
dismayed militia, he (Gates) had personally directed the movements of 
his army from “the head of the line.” 

Passing to a consideration of the route of march taken by Gates 
from Deep River, by Mask’s Ferry on the Peedee, to Lynch’s Creek, 
General Pinckney pertinently observes that “this was nearly the pre- 
cise route which General Greene pursued the succeeding April, the 
country being in both cases destitute of provisions, owing to previous 
exhaustion and the natural sterility of a great part of the soil,” and 
expresses his admiration for General Gates’ prompt decision on arriving 
at De Kalb’s camp, and being informed that the entire country had 
been stripped of provisions, that “we may as well march on and 
starve as starve lying here.” 

The whole of this important letter should be read by those who 
desire to arrive at a correct conclusion with regard to this important 
piece of history. It will be found a complete vindication of the mili- 
tary correctness of Gates’ movements, and of his personal bearing on 


the field. 
JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 





TRACTS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


‘In the Library of Brown University is a volume of fourteen bound 
pamphlets, all of them, with one exception, written on subjects con- 
nected with the American Revolutionary War. They are all English 
prints or reprints from American editions. Most of them are referred 
to in catalogues on American works, like those of Rich and Bartlett. 
In looking through these productions, all of them written more than 
one hundred years since, one is carried back to a period of great ex- 
citement both in America and in the mother country. We note, with 
curiosity and interest, the play of human passions, the sometimes calm 
and at other times passionate statement of grievances, and the attempted 
vindication of courses of conduct pursued. The first of the pamphlets 
referred to is “ The Address of the People of Great Britain to the In- 
habitants of America, 1775.” The name of the writer is not found upon 
the title page. Rich quotes the Monthly Review as follows: “This 
address is said and believed to have been written by Sir John Dal- 
rymple, and printed at the public expense, to be distributed in America, 
where the greatest part of a large impression has been sent apparently 
to co-operate with a late conciliatory resolution of the House of Com- 
mons. It is replete with expressions of tender affections for the inhabit- 
ants of the Colonies, and paints the measures and intentions of govern- 
ment towards them, in thé softest and most pleasing colors.” Sir John 
Dalrymple was a Scotch baronet, for many years a Baron of Exchequer 
in Scotland, who died in 1810. As a writer, besides numerous pam- 
phlets which he wrote, he is best known by his “ Memoirs of Great 
Britain and Ireland from 1681 to 1771.” 

The “Address,” after a brief introduction, proceeds to discuss the 
two methods by which America proposes to retaliate on Great Britain 
for the grievances which she has inflicted upon her Colonies, to wit, 
war and a suspension of trade. ‘“ We owe to you, to ourselves, to our 
holy religion, and to that system of glory and liberty, involved in the 
united power of the British Empire, and to be dissolved only- by the 
dissolution of its parts, and which we wish to last till time shall be no 
more, to give you our thoughts upon these two modes of opposition 
with freedom and with truth. So may Heaven deal kindly with us and 
our posterity in the hour of need, as we mean kindness and not unkind- 
ness to you and your posterity, in what we are now to say to you on 
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these heads.” The utter improbability of success in taking up arms 
against the government is, in the first place, calmly discussed. A peo- 
ple situated as the Americans are can hope to make good their cause 
only on the ground that they have strongly fortified towns, a disciplined 
army and navy, and large pecuniary strength, of higher importance 
than all other things is this last, since in modern times “the success of 
war depends more on the largest purse than on the longest sword.” Sir 
John then draws a gloomy picture of what he seems most honestly to 
believe will take place if there should be a resort to arms. Among the 
predictions which he makes was one similar to that made by many per- 
sons in the early stages of our late civil war, and which, in both 
instances, was not fulfilled. “The most valuable part of your fortunes 
in the Southern Provinces is composed of slaves ready to rebel against 
their masters, or run away from them on the appearance of an enemy.” 
He ventures the opinion that in from six to twelve weeks every town 
along the entire coast of the Colonies might be reduced to ashes by 
English ships of war, or if not absolutely destroyed, laid under the 
most grievous contributions, “ your slaves lost or become your masters, 
yourselves fled for protection from thence to the woods, or to hide you 
from your own shame; your trade annihilated, and your vessels and 
seamen captives in the port of that enemy whose rage you had pro- 
voked.” No wonder all the sympathies of this warm-hearted Scotch- 
man were stirred within him as he gazed upon the picture which his 
imagination had drawn, and that in earnest emphatic language he 
besought the American people to pause as they stood upon the edge of 
the awful chasm which was yawning for their destruction. 

Equally fallacious were the hopes cherished of the results which 
would follow a suspension of trade, and the non-payment of debts due 
to British merchants. Two can play agame of this kind as well as one. 
If America refuses to receive articles of English production, England 
may close its markets against all articles of American manufacture, and 
the effect of the prohibition of all trade with England would be fatal 
to the prosperity of America 

The writer of the address proceeds to an examination of the sub- 
jects of difference between the two parties. America declares that 
England has no right to bind her in any case whatever, and asserts that 
England claims that right in all cases whatever. He then vindicates 
Great Britain in the claim of supremacy which she sets up, and con- 
tends that the existence of a kind and conciliatory spirit on both sides 
would lead to an easy adjustment of all the difficulties which have 
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arisen. He shows that England has been actuated in her treatment of 
her Colonies with a sincere desire to promote their commercial pros- 
perity, that she has given monopolies to her American subjects on the 
raising of some of the most important articles of traffic. “If we lately,” 
he remarks, “imposed a trifling tax upon you to be spent among your- 
selves, we have taxed ourselves to an hundred times the value of it to 
pay bounties to you.” He next considers the charge that the King and 
Parliament interfere in the internal legislation of the Colonies, new 
model their Assemblies and alter their charters. Such interference he 
justifies on the ground of the necessities of the case, when society is so 
much in a formative State as it is in the Colonies, and he contends that 
dignity, independence, power, and even splendor should be thrown 
around the seats of justice, “to strike with awe the imaginations of the 
meanest, and with the necessity of obedience even the highest.” In 
like manner he vindicates the government in sending troops to America 
without the consent of the Legislatures of the different Colonies, assert- 
ing that it is as much their interest to be defended as it is that of the 
mother country te defend them. He thus meets the charge that Eng- 
land assumes airs of superiority over the inhabitants of this country. 
He declares his wish that America would ask for the establishment of 
nobility and of ranks among the people in order that, as he expresses it, 
“your spirits might not only be inflamed by the love of liberty, but ex- 
alted by the love of family.” He asserts that “the whole history -of 
mankind presents not a state of society, notwithstanding all the imper-. 
fections itis charged with, so fraught with liberty, safety, wealth and, 
honor as that of England is.” 

But the gravest of the matters discussed is that of the so-called 
unjust taxation of the Colonies by Great Britain. We are familiar with 
the arguments which were used to vindicate the course presented by the 
government in this matter. Sir John Dalrymple presents these argu- 
ments very concisely, and from his point of view very strongly, and 
contends that there was not the slightest injustice in the course which 
was pursued by England. Other matters of grievance he considers in 
detail, and closes the “Address” by expressing the hope that before “a 
very few months run round, he may hear that peace is restored to your 
minds, and order to your Provinces.” 

Another of the pamphlets to which we are referring, is one which 
bears this title: “An appeal to the justice and interests of the people 
of Great Britain in the present disputes with America.” This is a 
second edition corrected and published by J. Almon, 1775, the first edi- 
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tion having been issued in 1774, “The author of this appeal,” says a 
writer in the Monthly Review, “is an able advocate for the colonists, 
not as composing distinct States, but as having in common with British 
subjects, an indefeasible right to an exclusive disposal of their own 
property. After denying the right, he proceeds to expose the imposing 
of raising a revenue in America against the will of the people.” The 
authorship of the pamphlet is not certainly known. It is attributed 
to Dr. Lee of Virginia, also to Lord Chatham, Mr. Glover, and Dr. 
Franklin. After reading the “Address” of Sir John Dalrymple, it is 
interesting and instructive to read the other side of the question. 
Two memorable sayings, the one of Lord Chatham, and the other of 
Lord Camden, with a few others from eminent authority, form the 
prelude to the appeal. “You have no right,” said Lord Chatham, in 
one of his famous speeches in Parliament, “to tax America. I rejoice 
that America has resisted. Two millions of our fellow subjects, so lost 
to every sense of virtue, as tamely to give up their liberties, would be 
fit instruments to impose chains upon the rest.” And Lord Camden 
endorsed this view when he said, “ My researches have more and more 
convinced me that you have no right to tax America. I will maintain 
it with my last breath—taxation and representation are inseparable.” 
Bound up between the “Address” and the “Appeal” is a very dingy 
yellow pamphlet, to which neither Mr. Rich nor Mr. Bartlett refers in their 
catalogues. It isa pamphlet of ten pages only, and bears the title “ Disser- 
tations on the Grand Dispute between Great Britain and America.” The 
writer who signs himself “Amor Patriae,” presents for consideration 
what he calls “A Receipt to mediate the very dangerous differences 
between the mother country and her numerous colonies.” The cure 
which he suggests for the existing troubles is the same, in substance 
with that for which the writer of the “Appeal” pleads, to wit, represen- 
tation of the Colonies in Parliament as the proper antecedent to taxa- 
tion. “Two questions are discussed in the “Appeal.” First, whether 
we have a right to tax the Colonies. Second, whether it be expedient 
to exercise that right. These two questions are very ably discussed, 
and the positions taken, maintained by elaborate argument, enforced 
by reference to the highest authority as furnished by precedents of the 
most reliable character. It will be difficult, we think, to find anywhere 
a clearer presentation of the subject under discussion, looked at, from 
an historical point of view, than is found in this “Appeal.” Occasion- 
ally the writer grows eloquent. “If,” says he, “these principles upon 
which the American claim is founded are fallacious, then were our own 
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claims usurpations upon the Crown, and the glorious revolution itself 
was nothing more than a successful rebellion; Hampden, Pym, Sid- 
ney, and Russell, than whom Greece with all her patriots, and Rome 
with all her heroes, produced no men who trod this mortal stage with 
more dignity, or quitted it with greater lustre, were strictly traitors. 
Surely their pretensions cannot be just, which so manifestly subvert in 
principle, the foundation of our constitutional liberties.” And, again, 
“The Americans received the news of the intended stamp-act with 
astonishment; it was some time before they could believe it possible, 
that a parliament which they regarded with respect could be guilty of 
such an outrage against their rights; that a House of Commons, who 
existed only by the election of the people of England, who would not 
suffer any other branch of the legislature to touch the property of the 
people because they only are deputed by them, should seriously 
resolve that it might be just and expedient for them to give and 
grant the property of the people of America. One reads to this 
moment, such a resolution with a mixture of astonishment and ridicule. 
Had they resolved that it would be just and proper for that house to 
turn all the white people in America into blacks, it would not have been 
more ridiculous.” Readers of American history are familiar with the 
course of reasoning to which our fathers resorted in justifying their 
action in resisting the arrogant claims of the English government. If 
one desires to see these reasons presented in a concise and comprehen- 
sive way, let him carefully read the “Appeal to the Justice and Interests 
of the People of Great Britain in the present disputes with America.” 
-Among the pamphlets, I also find two English reprints of Paine’s 
“Common Sense,” and the reply to it, “ Plain Truth.” The former was 
somewhat curtailed in its proportions for prudential reasons. The 
editor of the Monthly Review remarks: “ The American editions of this 
pamphlet contain in different parts such reflections on the king and 
government of Great Britain as could not have been printed here 
without considerable hazard; and therefore, in Mr. Almon’s impression 
frequent chasms occur ; some of these are short, and the words omitted 
so obvious, that the defects may be easily supplied; but with others, it 
will be found impossible, without other assistance, to conjecture the 
meaning of the deficient passages.” The London edition of ‘Common 
Sense” was enlarged upwards of one-third by the addition of an 
appendix, and an “address to the people called Quakers.” It is known 
that Paine came to this country at the suggestion of Dr. Franklin. 
In 1775 he took up his residence in Philadelphia and became the editor 
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of the “ Pennsylvania Magazine.” He wrote “Common Sense” at 
the instigation of Dr. Rush. So much pleased was the Pennsylvania 
Legislature with the tract, that as a testimony of their appreciation of 
the value of the work he had done, they voted him £500. The popularity 
of the pamphlet was very great, its circulation reaching to not less than 
100,000 copies. It was soon followed by the publication of “The 
American Crisis,” another of the productions of the pen of Thomas 
Paine, which had the effect to add fresh fuel to the patriotic feeling 
which was rising all over the country. With regard to the English 
reprint of “Plain Truth,” we are told that “it is written with such out- 
rageous zeal, and contains so many scurrilous reflections against the 
author of “ Common Sense” and the supposed favorers of independency, 
that we may safely conclude, from its having been printed at Philadel- 
phia, that ‘the Congress either do not aim at a separation from this 
country, or that their government is not of the tyrannical nature which 
some have chosen to represent it.” Dr. Parr says that this tract pro- 
duced a wonderful effect throughout America and England. Not long 
after the publication of “Common Sense” in England, Almon published 
another pamphlet, which I find also in the volume of tracts, entitled 
“Additions to Common Sense, addressed to the Inhabitants of America,” 
a compilation from the American newspapers, of essays in support of the 
arguments and conclusions of the writer of “Common Sense.” In these 
three pamphlets, there is no small amount of racy and spirited writing. 
We give oneor two illustrations. In the appendix to “ Common Sense” 
is the following : “Sir John Dalrymple,” the putative father of a whining 
jesuitical piece, fallaciously called “The Address of the People of Eng- 
land to the Inhabitants of America,” hath, perhaps, from a vain supposi- 
tion that the people here were to be frightened at the pompand description 
ofaking, given (though very unwisely on his part) the real character of this 
one, as a prince, “ by whose od alone, the administration were permitted to 
do anything.” He who can calmly hear and digest such doctrine ought 
to be considered as one who hath not only given up the proper dignity 
of man, but sunk himself beneath the rank of animals and contemptibly 
crawls through the world like a worm.” The editor of neither the 
Eatanswill Gazette nor the Eatanswill Independent could beat that. 
“Fine newspapers there were,” as we learn from the trustworthy 
“ Pickwick Papers.” “Such leading” articles, and such spirited attacks! 
“Our worthless contemporary, the Gazette.” “That disgraceful and 
dastardly journal, the Independent.” “ That false and scurrilous print, 
the Independent.” “ That vile and slanderous calumniator, the Gazette.” 
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These, and other spirit-stirring denunciations were strewn plentifully 
over the columns of each, in every number, and excited feelings of the 
most intense delight and indignation in the bosoms of the townspeople. 
But it is the pages of “ Plain Truth” that are so full of porcupine 
quills. ‘“ Fifty years hence,” our ‘author “ Paine will be forgotten; im- 
pelled therefore by his villanious ambition, he would rather precipitate 
his country into every species of horror, misery and desolation, than 
forego his fancied protectorship.” “ But if you have” (says our author) 
“and can still shake hands with the murderers, then are ye unworthy 
the name of husband, father, friend, or lover; and whatever may be 
your rank or title in life, you have the heart of acoward and the spirit of 
a sycophant.” Ye that are not drunk with fanaticisms answer me. Are 
these words dictated by peace, or base foul revenge, the constant attend- 
ant on cowards and sycophants? Does our author, so perfectly versed 
in Scripture, mean to conduct us to peace or desolation ? or is he fit to 
legislate for men or devils?” ‘“ Notwithstanding our author’s fine words 
about toleration, ye sons of peace and true Christianity, believe me, it 
were folly supreme, madness, to expect angelic literature from New 
England, where she has constantly been detested, persecuted, and 
execrated; even in vain would our author, or our Cromwell, cherish 
toleration; for the people of New England, not yet arrived in the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century, would reprobate her.” It would be easy 
to make other extracts of a similar character with these, but we forbear. 

We come now to a copy of Governor Bernard’s “Select Letters.” 
Sir Francis Bernard, Bart., who died in 1779, was Governor, first of 
New Jersey, and afterwards of Massachusetts, and wrote these letters 
between the years 1763 and 1768. This period in American history, it 
will be remembered, was one of great excitement, and it is to the con- 
sideration of many questions which were then agitated, that the governor 
now addresses himself. In the preface of the “Select Letters,” he says, 
that “ they were mostly, even those which were addressed to persons in 
high offices, merely speculative; and they cannot be misunderstood in 
any instance more than by being considered as Dictation.” The reader 
will remember that Governor Bernard, whose administration at the 
outset was popular and conciliatory, became exceedingly obnoxious to 
the citizens of Massachusetts, because of the arbitrary measures he pur- 
sued in his support of what he considered to be the prerogatives of the 
Crown. It was he who advocated the bringing of troops into Boston, 
and asserted his right to maintain his government of the Province, if 
need be, by the force of arms. He opposed all measures which looked 
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toward the enlargement of the rights of the people, and arrayed him- 
self in direct hostility to those who demanded what they regarded, as 
their just due, as British subjects, not to be oppressed and trampled 
upon, but treated as the peers of their brethren in the mother land. So 
bitter was the opposition which was awakened against him, that the 
government recalled him, showing, however, their appreciation of the 
stand he had taken as Governor of Massachusetts, by making him a 
Baronet. 

These “Letters” give us a good insight into the state of public 
affairs at the time they were written, and reveal to us the causes at work 
which were tending to alienate the people of this country from Great 
Britain, and which, at length culminated in the separation of the Col- 
onies from the mother country. Complaints had been made to Gov- 
ernor Bernard that the laws regulating trade with foreign countries had 
not been enforced, and that revenue from imported goods had fallen 
below the reasonable expectations of the government. More stringent 
measures were recommended, and the Governor was urged to see to it 
that the duties should be collected on all articles dutiable. What the 
effect of all these injunctions on the Governor was, appears from a 
letter which he wrote under date of January 7th, 1764. “ Dear Sir; 
the publication of orders for the strict execution of the Molasses Act 
has caused greater alarm in this country than the taking of Fort William 
Henry did in 1757. Petitions from the trading towns have been pre- 
sented to the general court; and a large committee of both Houses is 
sitting every day to prepare instructions for their agent. In the mean 
time, the merchants say there is an end of the trade in this Province; 
that it is sacrificed tothe West Jndian Planters; that it is time for every 
prudent man to get out of debt with Great Britain as fast as he can, and 
betake himself to husbandry, and be content with such coarse manu- 
-factures as this country will produce. This is now the common talk 
wherever one goes.” 

Under date of October 28th, 1765, he writes ina way to show how 
increasingly distasteful his administration was becoming to the people 
of Massachusetts. To his correspondent he says: “TI shall constantly 
communicate to your honor what shall further happen upon this dan- 
gerous and critical occasion, and must beg your observance of my dif- 
ficult and perilous situation ; in the midst of those who first stirred up 
these disturbances; without a force to protect my person; without a 
council to advise me; watched by every eye, and misrepresented and 
condemned for every thing I do on the King’s behalf. If things do not 
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take another turn before the 1st of November, the appearance of gov- 
ernment will cease.” In justice to Governor Bernard it should be said 
that in the same letter he urges the immediate repeal of the infamous 
Stamp Act, and the representation of the Colonies in Parliament if they 
are to be subjected to taxation. “The Stamp Act,” he remarks, “seems 
to me to be like a sudden accident to an human body, which occasions 
its flinging out some latent disease, which, if it had been concealed much 
longer, would have been past curing. I hope the State doctors have 
discovered this disease in time, and will apply proper remedies to. it. 
They must begin with palliatives, but they must search it to the bottom 
before they have done.” 

The next letter, which bears date of February 28th, 1766, brings 
out in clear light Governor Bernard’s view of the unhappy state of 
things in the Colonies. He expresses his desire to be allowed a fur- 
lough of a few months that he may return home and make a report of 
the condition of affairs in America. The people of Massachusetts have 
felt their strength, he says, and flatter themselves that itis much greater 
than it is. He is quite sure that they will not, of their own accord, sub- 
mit readily to any thing they do not like. He thinks he is a competent 
witness to give his testimony to his Majesty’s ministers, as he has studied 
the subject for near six years. He assures his correspondent that he is 
not impelled to ask to return to England by any calls of business or 
pleasure, but simply from the patriotic motive of being of service to the 
government to which he is proud of owing fealty. It is pleasant to 
notice the firm stand which he takes upon the question of a paper 
currency. No advocate for hard money in our days would make a 
stronger statement of the evils of such a currency that Governor Ber- 
nard has left on record. “ When the currency is only specie, it forms a 
kind of barometer, whose rising and falling show the people the increase 
and the decrease of the general stock. If they are carrying on a losing 
trade, or import more than their exports will pay for, or live at a greater 
expense than their income will bear, the want of cash gives them warn- 
ing, and obliges them to attend to it. But where the currency is paper, 
and that in plenty, a people may go on, by the various means of a losing 
trade, unnecessary imports and extravagant living to the utmost ex- 
tremity of bankruptcy, without having any warning, except, perhaps, 
the depreciating of their paper. I have called paper-money the nega- 
tive power of riches; it is doubly so; it at first occasions all the specie 
in the country to be carried out of it, and afterwards it creates a want 
of an extraordinary quantity of specie to pay the debts, of which it bears 
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the testimony. Surely, if people would look forward for a few years to 
come, they would cheerfully submit to some temporary inconvenience, 
in order to remove the accursed thing from them and substitute in its 
stead real riches and true credit for all future time.” 

The closing letter is exceedingly spirited. The Governor has learned 
that the Messieurs Snarling, as the “Country Parson” calls the constitu- 
tional grumblers, have severely criticised his speech, his answer to the 
town, his giving way to the populace, etc. “As for my speech,” he 
says, “(I know not which is meant) and my Answer to the town, I would 
ask what concessions have I made that I ought not to have done? or 
what else is blameable in them, except using civil words? and of what 
service, at that time, would have been the use of hard words? As for 
giving way to the populace (in whose hands, be it observed, I have been 
left for above three years) I would again ask, what have I given up to 
them that I could maintain? and how would it have served his Majesty’s 
cause for me, to have provoked the people, in whose power I was, to 
have knocked me on the head, or drove me out of town?—I am indeed 
a good deal worn with my former service, which has indeed been severe 
and dispiriting for three years past, and I had expectations that I was 
even now going to receive my reward, in being placed in a station, 
where I should have health, peace and competence. I carried my expec- 
tations so far as to engage a cabin and fix upon a day of embarking. 
But since the King’s service requires that I should continue here in 
further action, [ submit cheerfully to my destination, and hope I have 
strength enough to serve another campaign. If the dispute lasts much 
longer, it will be too much for me.” It is very certain the Governor 
did not find himself on a bed of roses, and if, at length the wrath of 
the citizens of Boston forced him to leave Massachusetts, he found a 
solace to his wounded spirit in the honors and reward of which he 
was the recipient on his return after so many years’ absence to his home 
in England. 

Appended to the “ Letters” of Sir Francis Bernard is an essay drawn 
up by the Governor in 1764, setting forth “ Principles of Law and 
Polity applied to the Government of the British Colonies in America.” 
The propositions which he advances are ninety-seven, “ beginning,” as 
he says, “with first principles which are self-evident, proceeding to 
propositions capable of positive proof, and descending to hypotheses 
which are to be determined by degrees of probability only.” It is need- 
less to say that the theory unfolded and maintained by the “ Principles” 
is the monarchical theory, the fundamental idea being that “the King 
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in Parliament is the sole and absolute Sovereign of the whole British 
Empire.” It is curious and interesting to see what position the Royal 
governor of a British colony in America took as early as 1764 con- 
cerning the relations which the government at home sustained to their 
dependencies on the American continent. Proposition No. 30 was as 
follows: “The Parliament of Great Britain, as well from its rights of 
sovereignty as from occasional exigencies, has a right to make laws for, 
and impose taxes upon, its subjects in its external dominions, although 
they are not represented in such Parliament.” As we have seen, Gov- 
ernor Bernard subsequently held a different view from this. Indeed, 
in No. 65 of the “Principles” set forth in this “ Declaration,” it is 
declared that “it may be expedient that the Colonies be represented 
for quieting disputes concerning the authority of the Parliament over 
the Colonies.” How deep rooted in the mind of a representative of 
the upper classes of England was the feeling that an established nobility 
is desirable ina well-ordered commonwealth, appears in Nos. 87 and 
88 of the “Principles.” The first reads as follows: “ Although America 
is not now (and probably will not be for many years to come) ripe 
enough for the hereditary Modility, yet it is now capable of a nobility 
for life.” The second is; “A xodility appointed by the King for life, 
and made independent, would probably give strength and stability to 
the American governments, as effectually as an hereditary nobility does 
to that of Great Britain.” It is evident, moreover, that the English 
governors of this country (for without doubt Governor Bernard gives 
expression not simply to his personal views) believed that there should 
be a consolidation of the colonies, reducing the number, and bringing 
them into such shape that the administration of affairs could be con- 
ducted more efficiently and more economically. Principle No. go is 
thus stated: “The reformation of the American governments should 
not be controlled by the present boundaries of the colonies; as they 
were mostly settled upon partial, occasional and accidental consid- 
erations, without any regard te a whole.” And still further to develop 
his views in Principle No. 91, he says: “To settle the American gov- 
ernments to the greatest possible advantage, it will be necessary to 
reduce the number of them; in some places to unite and consolidate; 
in other to separate and transfer, and in general to divide by natural 
boundaries instead of imaginary lines.” What a herculean task would 
have been undertaken in carrying out this suggestion may be readily 
conceived by one who is familiar with the interminable disputes which 
have grown out of the adjustment of the boundary lines of some of 
the States. ' 
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The pamphlet under consideration is made up of other matter in 
addition to the “ Letters” and the “Principles.” We find in it the 
“Petition of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts Bay 
against Governor Bernard,” his “ Answer” to the same, the “ Report 
of the Committee of Council” and the “Order of his Majesty in 
Council” made thereupon. Governor Bernard says: “It will appear 
that it was not the persons of the governors that gave offence, but the 
Government itself; and that the redress they prayed for must fall short 
of their purpose, if it did not procure for them the nomination of the 
governors, as well as the appointment~-of the Council. Then their 
government will be complete, when there is not the least remains of 
Royalty left in it, and the whole is reduced to a pure Ochtocracy, or 
government by a mob. But perhaps the resolution of the Privy 
Council, which in both instances has declared their Petitions to be 
groundless, vexatious and scandalous, may put an end to their expecta- 
tions.” We donot propose to lay before our readers the grievances 
of the Legislature as set forth in the charges they bring against the 
Governor.. They are classed under seventeen heads, and indicate the 
feelings of a people who believed their rights had been ruthlessly 
trampled upon by Sir Francis. Under the last head they declared that 
“he has rendered his administration odious to the whole body of the 
people, and has entirely alienated their affections from him, and thereby 
wholly destroyed that confidence in a governor which your Majesty’s 
service indispensably requires.” ‘ Wherefore,” say they in conclusion, 
“we most humbly intreat your Majesty that his Excellency Sir Francis 
Bernard, Baronet, may be forever removed from the government of this 
Province; and that your Majesty would be graciously pleased to place 
one in his stead worthy to serve the greatest and best monarch op 
earth.” One may be pardoned perhaps for questioning the sincerity of 
this lofty compliment to George III. It may have been politic to have 
declared him to be the “greatest and best monarch on earth.” Did 
policy and truth in this instance coincide? To the charges brought 
against him, Governor Bernard replies with spirit, declaring that in his 
entire admistration he has been actuated by a sincere desire to be loyal 
to his King, and at the same time, to the best of his ability, to advance 
the interests of the colony over which he had been set as its chief mag- 
istrate. He declares that he “has always had a most earnest desire to 
remove jealousies, and restore that harmony and mutual affection which 
ought to subsist between Great Britain and America.” He used all 
the means in his power to prevent a breach of a good understanding 
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between the two countries, and for that purpose, when the Stamp Act 
was first agitated, notwithstanding he had good reason to believe that 
the bill was strongly adopted by the Ministry, he wrote a letter to the 
Secretary of State, urging many reasons which occurred to him against 
its passing into a law, with a freedom which nothing but a conscious- 
ness of his integrity, and a sense of his duty to both countries, and a 
desire to prevent any uneasiness between them could have supported. 
Afterwards, when the repealing of the act was in contemplation, he 
gave his testimony for the repeal both in his public and private letters. 
From a review of the whole case, it seems that the chief ground, or 
one of the chief grounds, of the unpopularity of Sir Francis was his 
enforcement of the Stamp Act. Although he strongly disapproved of 
it, his orders being peremptory to support it, he had no alternative but 
to obey orders. How popular he was at the outset of his administra- 
tion appears from extracts from the journals of the House of Represent- 
atives. A resolution is recorded, under date of February 27, 1762, to 
the effect that a grant, “in consideration of the extraordinary services 
of his Excellency Governor Bernard,” of the island of Mount Desert 
be made to him, “his heirs and assigns.” A most valuable grant surely, 
if the Legislature could have foreseen how popular this famous 
summer resort would become in a little more than a century from the 
time it was made. Other extracts from the journals of the House and 
his addresses to the House place it beyond all doubt, that he and the 
Legislature were on the best of terms. As late as June 8, 1764, the 
House thus addresses him in a message: “ The House humbly and 
gratefully acknowledges your Excellency’s paternal care of all the 
interests of this Province, etc.” The action upon the “ Petition of the 
House of Representatives of Massachusetts Bay” was positive and 
decided. We have a record of the Report of the “Committee of 
Council,” and of the action thereon, at a meeting held at St. James’, 
March 14,1770, at which were present “the King’s most Excellent 
Majesty ” and twenty distinguished persons connected with the nobility. 
The report referred to closes with the declaration, “that the several 
charges contained in the said Petition of the House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts Bay are groundless, vexatious and scandalous, and that the 
said Petition ought to be dismissed.” At the meeting at St. James’, 
where the report was laid before his Majesty and Councillors, the fol- 
lowing was the result of their deliberation on the same: “ His Majesty, 
taking the said Report into consideration, was pleased, with the advice 
of his Privy Council, to approve thereof, and to order that the said 
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Petition of the House of Representatives of the Massachusetts Bay be, 
and it is hereby, dismissed this Board, as groundless, vexatious and 
scandalous.” 

Among the other pamphlets in the volume to which reference has 
been made, are Major John Cartwright’s “ American Independence, the 
interest and glory of Great Britain.” On the title-page is the following 
quoted from Trenchard on Plantations and Colonies, in Cato’s Letters, 
No. 106, Anno 1722: 

“No Creatures suck the Teats of their Dams longer than they can 
draw Milk from thence, or can provide themselves with better Food ; 
nor will any Country Continue their subjection to another only because 
their great Grand-mothers were acquainted. This is the course of 
human affairs, and all wise States will always have it before their eyes.” 

Prefixed to this work is a very curious map, setting forth what the 
author proposed as the different sections into which he suggests it may 
be wise to divide British America, including what is now so much of 
the United States as lies between the Atlantic Ocean and the Missis- 
sippi River. The names by which he proposes to call some of these 
sections have the merit at least of originality, and a few of them of 
being quite euphonious. He proposes to call the regions lying west of 
Lake Superior “Camanestigonia” and ‘“ Missisagonia.” Proceeding 
directly south, we have “Puania,” ‘“ Mascoutenia,” “ Wauwautania,” 
“ Chikasawria” and “Chactawria.” We think a citizen of Chicago 
would be quite as willing to be known as a resident in Illinois as in 
Mascoutenia. 

We find also, what can hardly be called a pamphlet, it being rather 
a book of 256 pages, Matthew Robinson’s “A further Examination of 
our present American Measures and of the Reasons and the Principles 
on which they are founded,” 1776. The animus of this long production 
is found in the following sentence: “To spill the blood, to spoil and to 
plunder, to lay waste with fire and with sword the habitations of a 
people, from whom we have received almost unspeakable profit and 
benefit, who gave to us a rich and a great country, planted and 
improved at the cost and the hazard of themselves, who never enter- 
tained towards us a thought or a meaning of mischief, who, when our 
own squabbles or impatience or ambition, and not their desires, hurried 
us into war, have so often combated under our banners and contributed 
to our expenses, is, I say, surely a service, at which the heart of every 
humane man in our army must turn: and revolt.” It would require too 
much space in an article like this to present even a general synopsis of 
the author’s course of thought, and we shall not make the attempt. 
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An examination of a series of pamphlets like those to which we 
have been, directing the attention of the reader, carries one back to 
scenes and events which live in the pages of history, and in which our 
fathers took an interest, the depth of which it is not easy for us to con- 
ceive. All the actors in these scenes have passed off the stage, but they 
set in motion long trains of influence which will make themselves felt 
far down the ages. Reaching as we have reached the anniversary days 
which celebrate the daring exploits of our fathers in their heroic 
attempts to free themselves from the yoke of foreign oppression, it 
becomes the American people to revere the virtues of their patriot 
ancestors, and to resolve that they will transmit to their posterity the 
rich legacy which has been bequeathed to them by those who made 
sacrifices and gave their lives that the nation might live 


J. C. STOCKBRIDGE 











FRENCH HILL AND THE TRADITION OF THE FRENCH 
IN NORTHERN WESTCHESTER. 


The traditions of the war of the Revolution are passing away with 
the fathers, and but little will be left, unless at once reduced to writing, 
when the present generation of grey heads are in their graves. Those 
not interested in historic research care but little for the memory or the 
acts of ancestors generations back whom they have never seen. The 
recent translation of the Ms. diary of a French officer, 1781, and its pub- 
lication with a map (Magazine Am. Hist. 1V. 299) has suggested the 
collecting together what remains of the tradition of the French encamp- 
ment in Northern Westchester ere all be lost. With this article will be 
found a photo-lithographic fac-simile of a map belonging to the Ms. 
diary. A careful examination of this map shows that it was prepared to 
indicate what route the army was to take to King’s Ferry—not the 
route actually traveled. We cannot regard it as giving the route taken, 
because in the diary referred to above it is distinctly stated that “in the 
evening (July 1, 1781) news arrived from the American general which 
again changed our plans, for instead of marching to Crampond (Crom- 
pond) as we proposed, July 2d, in the morning we left for Bedfort (Bed- 
ford),” and we know that the French proceeded as far south as Kings- 
bridge and did not return to Northern Westchester until August 21st. 
The map designates Crompound (Crompond) as the 11th encampment, 
as it would have been had not the army marched from its 1oth camp 
southward. If we suppose that the map represents the route taken, no 
mathematical computation can make Crompond the 11th camp. The 
main army, under Rochambeau, marched by the northern route through 
Hartford, Newton, Ridgebury, to the roth camp, and then turned to 
the south to join Washington. The southern route indicated on the 
map through Middletown, Wallingford and Oxford, was taken by the 
legion of the Duke de Lauzun, which had spent the previous winter at 
Lebanon, Ct. The distances between the camp indicate a day’s march, 
averaging perhaps sixteen miles. 

The French army made its advent into Northern Westchester when it 
reached its roth camp on the evening of July 1, 1781. From this point 
they proceeded southward. They next appear about the 2oth of August 
when they encamp at North Castle on their way to King’s Ferry, 
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whence they are to proceed against Cornwallis in Virginia. Leaving 
North Castle on the morning of the 21st, very early, they march by way 
of Pine’s Bridge, north of which they crossed “ quite a high mountain,” 
and “the troops encamped in the evening at Hun’s (Hunt’s) Tavern ina 
place more convenient than military.” ‘“ At this place there are four or 
five houses, which are at the head of Crompond.” August 22d the 
army left Hunt’s Tavern to march to King’s Ferry. The diary adds; 
“ Nine miles from Hun’s (Hunt's) Tavern is Peskill (Peekskill), a village 
of about twenty houses, quite close to each other,” etc. 

It is also stated that the march of the previous day from North 
Castle to Hunt’s Tavern was nine miles. These data in connection with 
a deed recently found bearing the date of February 15, 1802, conveying 
certain property, may assist us in determining the exact location of the 
encampment on the evening of August 21st. This deed was given by 
“Solomon Hunt, of the city and State of New York, gentleman, and 
Mary, his wife,” to “ Henry Strong, of Yorktown, in the County of 
Westchester, State aforesaid, farmer,” and is said to cover what is known 
as the Harry Horton place, now owned by Benjamin Flewellen. The 
house, which was enlarged and improved by Mr. Horton, was formerly 
used as a tavern, and after it passed into his hands and ceased to be a 
public house it was a matter of annoyance that travelers should remem- 
ber and seek it as such. All the evidence at hand points to this place 
as Hunt’s Tavern where the French had their headquarterters on the 
night of August 21, 1781. 

We find the French in Northern Westchester at a still later date. 
They had spent the winter of 1781-82 in Virginia, the headquarters 
being at’Williamsburgh. Early in the summer, for reasons of health, 
the army began its march northward. August 18, 1782, the army is at 
Baltimore. On the 20th they are on the move for the Hudson River. 
August 31st, the American army, hitherto in camp at West Point and 
northward, proceed by river and land to Verplanck’s Point. September 
14th, “the American army was under arms to receive General Count 
de Rochambeau.” * * * * The French army was now arriving 
from the southward ; they encamped to the south of Peekskill as they 
arrived. “18th, the last of the French army arrive.” (Heath’s Mem.) 
“On the 24th (Sept.) our (French) army proceeded to Crampond (Crom- 
pond) about nine miles from Peekskill; that of General Washington 
being encamped upon the banks of the North River.” (Blanchard’s 
Journal.) Thomas Balch, in his Frangais en Amérique, gives us the 
best written description (meagre, indeed, in itself) of the position of the 
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French army: “The French army took a strong position on the hills 
in front of Crompond. The Corps of Lauzun was in advance guard on 
the heights which skirt the Croton, and from this position the two 
armies could in one day’s march reach New York and Staten Island.” 

Blanchard (Journal) tells us under date of “ October, 1782, our (the 
French) army remained in this position about a month. Finally, it was 
decided that our troops should approach Boston. * * * * The 
first division left the camp at Crompond on the 22d (October, 1782), and 
the second on the following day. They stopped at Salem, which is also 
in the province of New York.” 

From this documentary evidence we gather that the van of the 
French army reached King’s Ferry on the 14th of September, 1782, and 
by the 18th the entire army had arrived. Their first encampment was 
south of Peekskill. On the 24th of September they proceeded to Crom- 
pond and went into camp on the hills to the east and southeast of two 
lakes, formerly called according to the map of The Manor of Cortlandt, 
drawn in 1734, “ Ceeder Pond,” now known as Mohansic Lake. 

Now for the traditions. There is a tradition that they encamped in 
a wood, now called Requa’s woods, a short distance east of the fourth 
mile-stone on the road from Peekskill to Crompond, and that in twenty- 
four hours the trees were all felled. The position of the camp at Crom. 
pond, seven miles east of Peekskill, the tradition points out quite defi. 
nitely. The extreme northerly point of the encampment was separated 
from the extreme southern by 1% to2 miles. Beginning at the south 
on what is properly called French Hill, to the southeast of the Crom 
Pond, now called Mohansic Lake, on the farm now owned by Jordan 
Frost, the encampment extended across the lands of John B. Tompkins, 
Moses. Dean, Benjamin Flewellen (known as the Harry Horton place) 
and Hosea Fountain, M.D., to the Flewellen ridge. Tradition is not 
clear as to whether or not it extended further north. From one source 
we learn that the encampment extended across the farms of William L. 
Mead and of the late J. Hazard Strong, to the land known as the Fair 
Grounds. From another, however, we learn that it extended no farther 
north than the Flewellen ridge. The lay of the land would seem to 
indicate that it extended to the Fair Grounds, though such evidence can 
scarcely be regarded as conclusive. Balch’s description of the location 
of the encampment, as a “strong position on the hills in front of Crom- 
pond,” would be better satisfied by supposing that it reached the norther- 
most point indicated by tradition. A paper in the hands of the writer 
contains circumstantial evidence, which, with that just given, fairly set- 
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tles the point. The paper referred to was prepared by the late Alvin 
Purdy, and the incident related happened to one of his ancestors. It 
states, incidentally, that “a part of the French army lay encamped on 
the land of Major Joseph Strong, about half a mile from Crompond 
corner.” He describes the camp as “aregular encampment, complete 
in every appointment, artillery, infantry, and cavalry; wagons loaded 
with specie.” The present Fair Grounds once belonged to Major Joseph 
Strong, and are such “ astrong position” as would be likely to be chosen 
foracamp. Taking all the evidence, written, traditional, and the lay of 
the country, we are led to the conclusion that a portion of the army 
were encamped on what may for convenience be called the Fair Ground 
ridge, that the encampment extended south to French Hill, and that on 
French Hill Lauzun’s legion were encamped. If Lauzun’s legion were 
encamped there then they would be “in the advance guard” and in a 
very commanding position overlooking the Croton, though it is two or 
three miles distant. Balch speaks of the corps of Lauzun as being “in 
the advance guard on the heights which skirt the Croton.” Looking 
from French Hill southward the description seems to be satisfied by the 
supposition. 

On the Flewellen Ridge, military buttons, certainly not American 
and supposed to be French, have been found, and on the western edge 
of this ridge, in a wood adjoining the land of Doctor Fountain, are cer- 
tain mounds connected by tradition with the French, which a recent 
examination has shown to be ovens. When the farm, now owned by 
Doctor Fountain, was in the possession of General Bernardus Montross, 
who is living at the present time, there were three logs which tradition 
connected with the huts of the French soldiers; and in the memory of 
persons now living, there were holes into which the oxen would sink in 
plowing, and which were said to be remains of the dug-outs in which 
the French soldiers sheltered themselves from the cold. 


W. J. CUMMING 


NoTE.—The charts now given of the route of the French from Providence to King’s Ferry are 
a reproduction on a larger scale of those which accompanied the second part of the ‘‘ Diary of a 
French Officer,” in the April 1880 number of the Magazine, (IV, 289), which were too small to be 
legible. EDITOR. 





























THE SAINT-MEMIN PORTRAITS 


The interest aroused by the publication of a steel engraving of the 
St. Mémin head of Washington, from the orignal crayon in the pos- 
session of J. Carson Brevoort, Esq., in the last February (Washington) 
number of the Magazine, has suggested the gathering of information 
concerning the original crayon drawings and copper-plates. of this 
industrious French gentleman. 

It was the habit of this artist to draw from life a full-sized head of 
his subject, and afterwards by process engrave it in reduced form on 
copper, the patron being entitled to both the crayon and plate; conse- 
quently a large number of originals must still be in existence among the 
older families of the country. 

It is now proposed from time to time to reproduce these portraits 
from such of the copper p/ates as may be tendered. The value of such 
impressions, direct from the originals, will surely be appreciated even 
by those who have the photographic copies from St. Mémin’s proofs 
issued by Mr. Dexter in 1868. The alphabetical list appended to Mr. 
Dexter’s volume of photographic reproductions mentions seven hundred 
and sixty-four portraits, the names of which, with the exception of 
seventeen of the letter U, have been identified, but there are known to 
have been numerous others not included in it. 

Information in regard to the existence and ownership of the crayons 
or plates will be thankfully received. Any plates«furnished will be 
duly cared for, reproduced and returned to the owners, with extra 
copies of the impressions on fine India paper. It is probable that many 
of the original plates have deteriorated by the action of time and the 
elements. In such cases, Mr. H. B. Hall, the excellent engraver, who 
will superintend the printing for the Magazine, will, with the consent 
of the owners, restore the plates as far as practicable, and they will be 
returned properly prepared for preservation in the future. 

The series is now begun with the portraits of Governor George 
Clinton and Lady Clinton (Cornelia Tappan), his wife, from the plates 
which, as well as the original crayon sketches, are in the possession of 
Mrs. Pierre Van Cortlandt of Cortlandt Manor, New York, who has 
kindly furnished them for publication. 

EDITOR 


(ee Express parcels should be addressed to the Editorial Rooms of the 
Magazine No. 69-71 Bible House, New York, or by mail to the Editor, Lock 
Box 37, Station D, N. Y. City. 
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THE CASE OF OSCEOLA 


PRELIMINARY NOTE.—An unjust ver- 
sion of an event created by party feel- 
ing is liable to become traditionary in 
spite of authentic record that contra- 
dicts it, especially among those who re- 
member oral better than they do written 
narrative ; and it occurred to me lately, 
on seeing Osceola the Seminole men- 
tioned in a newspaper, that, even now, 
many of those who remember his name 
may still connect it in recollection and 
belief with a vague story of treacherous 
capture once extensively circulated. The 
Seminole war occurred during the ad- 
ministration of President Jackson, and 
at a time when the party opposed to him 
were too ready to condemn any measure 
of his and identify maliciously with his 
policy any act of his subordinates that 
could be made to appear censurable. It 
was owing to this partisan bitterness that 
the detention of Osceola by Major-Gen- 
eral Jesup, then in command of the 
Army of Florida, was perverted -into an 
act of bad faith, which, if real, would 
have been a disgrace to our arms: as it 
was, the accusation did great injustice to 
an officer of gallant service and long 
and honorable record. The following 
statement was published in one of the 
Washington papers by Gen. Jesup in 
January, 1858, when a recent revival of 
the exploded fiction called on him for a 
vindication of his good name. So long 
as a calumny has vitality enough to sur- 
vive in rumor, a reproduction of the 
truth is never superfluous ; and, as the 
General’s statement of 1858 probably 
gives a more condensed and clear ac- 
count of the affair than previous official 
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reports, I here offer it for republication. 
Some of the early stories about Osceo- 
la’s captivity, by way of quickening sym- 
pathy, represented him as a chief of high 
rank, which he was not, though doubtless 
a man of influence in his tribe sufficient 
to obtain for him the occasional com- 
mand of war parties. The Seminoles 
had among them an order of nobility 
called the Justennuggies, and no man 
could become a chief proper unless a 
member of it. Osceola did not belong 
to it, though he had a function which 
was perhaps one of dignity among his 
people—he being the man who adminis- 
tered the black drink, a beverage made 
from some plant, and handed round at 
solemn councils and talks. The rite was 
probably of sacramental character, and 
invested Osceola with an office that was 
priestly rather than servile. The mean- 
ing of his name had some reference to 
this duty. R. M. Porrer. 
STATEMENT BY MAJOR - GENERAL/ 
jesup.—A matter has recently been 
brought into discussion with which my 
name was connected some twenty years 
ago, and, though explained at the time, 
seems not even now to be well -under- 
stood. It has been published in a‘neigh- 
boring print, on the authority of a dis- 
tinguished professional and public man, 
that the Seminole Indian warrior Osceola, 
who by the murder of General Thomson 
and other atrocities began the Seminole 
war, “‘ was captured by treachery and 
fraud,” and that, “when dying in his 
hopeless captivity, his bitterest regret 
was that history would deprive him of 
the honor of winning the battle of With- 
lacoochee.” Had the gentleman who 
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penned the paragraph referred to (a part 
of which is quoted above) been better 
acquainted with the details of the trans- 
action he would have been aware that 
the late Gen. Clinch won the battle of 
Withlacoochee, and that there is some 
doubt whether Osceola was in the battle 
at all. With that portion of the story, 
however, I have no farther concern than 
to vindicate the truth of history and the 
reputation of a departed friend. 

But the other part of the ‘story con- 
taining the charge that Osceola “ was 
captured by treachery and fraud ” con- 
cerns me alone ; and, if true, would not 
only be damning to me, but be a stain 
upon the character of the country for all 
time to come, for, when in command of 
the Southern Army in 1837, I, as the rep- 
resentative of the Government, ordered 
the seizure and retention of that war- 
rior. 

Osceola had come into Fort Peyton, a 
few miles from Saint Augustine, not on 
my invitation nor that of any other of- 
ficer; but he, with his warriors, had ac- 
companied a messenger of Emarthia 
(King Philip), the principal chief of all 
the Seminole bands on and near the river 
St. John, who had been captured some 
time before, and who had been allowed 
to communicate with his people on the 
assurance that they or the greater part 
of them would come in and accompany 
him to the West. Osceola, no doubt, 
intended to return, should he fail in the 
object that really brought him in, which 
was to capture the place and release the 
prisoners. 

In a conference which I held with the 
Seminole chiefs, at their own request, 
but a few weeks before, I had assured 
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them that I would hold no further con- 
ference with them except to receive from 
them the notice of their readiness to ful- 
fill their obligations under the treaty at 
Payne’s Landing and of their capitula- 
tion with me at Fort Dade; but I as- 
sured them that, when prepared to ful- 
fill those obligations, I would receive 
them and provide for their removal to 
the new country assigned to them west 
of the Mississippi, and if any separate 
parties or bands should decide to come 
in before the body of the nation were 
ready to move, I would receive and pro- 
tect them. 

The chiefs expressed some apprehen- 
sion that in coming to me they might be 
attacked by my scouting parties, and 
their people be scattered. To enable 
them to join me without danger of at- 
tack from these parties, I provided them 
with a quantity of white cotton cloth, to 
be used as flags in communicating with 
any of those parties they might fall in 
with, and with my outposts ; but the flags 
were to be used for no other purpose. 
And the chiefs were distinctly and posi- 
tively told that none of them nor their 
people must attempt to come in again 
but to remain. When Philip’s messen- 
ger, his son Coacoochee, left Saint Au- 
gustine to communicate with his people 
on the St. John’s, there were but few 
troops at the post. On meeting with 
Osceola he informed him that he could 
with an hundred warriors take the place 
and release his father. Warriors enough 
arrived to have taken the place had the 
force not been increased; but, before 
they came in, I had thrown in large rein- 
forcements. I had become acquainted 
with their designs through Indian negroes 
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some of whom remained with the In- 
dians and possessed the contract pay, 
and I received from them information 
of all that took place, or was about to 
take place, among them. When Osceola 
found there was no chance of taking 
Saint Augustine, nor of releasing the 
prisoners, he determined to return, as I 
was informed by the Indian negroes 
about him. But he, with all who had 
accompanied him, had come in with the 
distinct understanding that they were 
not to return. He was a prisoner who 


had violated his parole of honor; he 
had killed one of my messengers in a 
time of truce, when going under the 
sanctity of a flag with a message to the 
chiefs of his neighborhood ; and he 
would have killed another messenger 
but for the energetic interference of Ap- 


piacca (Sam Jones), the Miccasuky chief 
now in Florida, who interposed, saved 
him, and sent him back to me at Tampa 
Bay; he also violated the last truce 
made by me with the chiefs. By either 
one of these acts he had forfeited his 
life by the laws and usages of war as 
recognized by civilized nations. 

Had I allowed myself to be trifled 
wfth, and my solemn assurance to the 
chiefs, that none were to come in but to 
remain, to be falsified, I should have re- 
ceived, as I would have deserved, their 
scorn and contempt. It was my duty to 
the country to detain them, and I di- 
rected that all should be securely de- 
tained. 

In the closing report of the operations 
of the army under my command, dated 
the 6th of July, 1838, which was called 
for by a resolution of the Senate, and 
printed by order of that body, and thus 
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became a part of the documentary histo- 
ry of the country, I stated all the facts in 
regard to the detention of Osceola which 
could be disclosed without compromising 
persons in the Indian country and un- 
der Indian control, and embarrassing 
my successor in command ; but facts 
were then given sufficient to the complete 
understanding of the merits of the case. 
For the truth of that report I was then, 
as I am now, officially and personally 
responsible. The prominent facts of 
the report were stated by Col. Benton in 
a speech in the Senate, and by Judge 
Underwood in the House, without con- 
tradiction. Every one who has read the 
Articles of War is aware that my com- 
mission was pledged for the truth of my 
report in all its parts. I was here, ready 
to meet any investigation either before 
Congress or before a court of my peers ; 
but my report, I have reason to know, 
was satisfactory to the Government, as I 
believe it was to every fair-minded and 
honest man in the country who read it at 
the time. 

Osceola had by his repeated violations 
of the usages of war forfeited his life, 
particularly by his attempt to use a flag 
for hostile purposes at Saint Augustine, 
which made him a spy, as well by the 
laws of nations as by our own Articles 
of War. Whether he should be pun- 
ished as a spy was at the time merely a 
question of policy with me. I could 
have convicted him ; but to have done 
so I should have lost the services of all 
who would have testified against him, as 
not one of them could have returned to 
the Indian country without the certainty 
of being put to death. I could not 
afford to lose the services of the wit- 
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nesses in future operations, even had I 
been inclined to proceed against him 
criminally, which I was not. Had we 
been at war with Britain or France, how- 
ever, and Osceola been a British or 
French general, his fate would have been 
that of André. But, though an intelli- 
gent and talented man, he belonged to a 
savage tribe, not supposed to be ac- 
quainted with the laws of nations or the 
usages of war ; and, in place of punish- 
ing him, I sent him out of the country 
to Charleston, a prisoner. In my course 
on that occasion I was influenced alone 
by the high obligations of public duty ; 
and if called upon to act in a similar 
‘case to-day, were the circumstances the 
same, I should consider it my duty to 
the country to act as I acted then. 
Tu. S. Jesup. 





NOTES. 


HAMILTON AND MRS, WASHINGTON.— 
Judge Shea, in his Life and Epoch of 
Hamilton, makes an assertion, all the 
more extraordinary as coming from one 
whose profession is supposed to train to 
careful statement and a proper weighing 
of evidence. 

In Moore’s Diary of the Revolution, 
Vol. II., 250, is published one of the 
numerous Tory squibs recorded in the 
manuscript diary of Captain Smyth of 
the Royal Army. The point is that the 
number thirteen was peculiar to the 
rebels. After charging that the army 
rations were thirteen dried clams per 
day, that Lord Stirling took thirteen 
glasses of grog every morning, and in 
consequence had thirteen rum bunches 
on his nose, that General Washington 
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had thirteen toes on his feet, and thir- 
teen teeth in each jaw, and other simi- 
lar absurdities about Putnam, Schuyler 
and Wayne, he concludes by saying, 
that “Mrs. Washington has a mottled 
tom-cat (which she calls in a compliment- 
ary way ‘Hamilton’) with thirteen yel- 
low rings around his tail, and that his 
flaunting it suggested to the Congress the 
adoption of the same number of stripes 
for the rebel flag.” 

Upon this authority and with quotation 
reference, Judge Shea seriously says: 
“Hamilten’s name is not free from re- 
proach for libidinousness. It appears 


to have been observed afterwards by 
Mrs, Washington when he was at Mor- 
ristown.”’ 

Such a charge made upon such 
authority is monstrous. 


CoLuMBIA. 

THE BRITISH THEATRE IN NEW YORK. 
— An American Correspondent says 
(1781) that the officers of the Army in 
New York concerned in the manage- 
ment of the Theatre there form a body 
like any other Company of Comedians 
and share the profits arising from their 
exhibitions. To people on this side of 
the waters, it may seem mean for British 
Officers to perform for hire; but in 
New York necessaries are so extremely 
dear, that an inferior officer, who has no 
other resources than his pay, undergoes 
more difficulties than the common sol- 
dier ; and circumstanced as many brave 
men are in America, such an exertion of 
their talents to increase their incomes 
draws the greatest encouragement.— Up- 
Cott, Vi., 231. 


Clippings N.Y.H.S. J. AS. 
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MAJOR ANDRE'S TREE—The memora- 
ble Tulip Tree, at Greensburgh or Tar- 
rytown, under which Major André was 
Taken, was on Saturday the 31st of July 
1801 struck with Lightning. It was 
‘rent almost exactly in two, from the top 
to the bottom. Near the root it was 
hollow, at which part it took fire, and 
blazed up for about 12 or 15 feet through 
the fissure for a few minutes, when the 
eastern half fell, The remainder ex- 
tending over the road, stood in so men- 
acing an attitude as to render it neces- 
sary to cut it down. This remarkable 
Tree measured 29 feet in circumference 
at the base, was 111 feet in height, and 
its branches extend 106 feet in diameter. 
It is rather a singular coincidence, that 
the news of Arnold’s death arrived at 


Greensburgh the same day on which the 


lightning destroyed this Tree. Its de- 
struction has occasioned general regret 
through the surrounding country, and its 
fragments have been carefully collected 
and preserved by the inhabitants. 

Am, Citizen 1801, August 25. 

T. F. D. V. 

THE RIEDESEL HOUSE AT SCHUYLER- 
VILLE, N. Y.—This house, “‘ made mem- 
orable by the presence and the pen of 
the wife of the Brunswick general,” 
when visited by Dr. Lossing in 1848 
was preserved in almost its exact Revo- 
lutionary appearance. It was then owned 
by Mr. Samuel Marshall. 

Mr. Marshall died January 30, 1866, 
aged eighty-seven. The family still re- 
side there, but the house has been al- 
tered out of all resemblance to its former 
state. During a late visit there I was 
shown by one of the young ladies the 
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cellar where the Baroness was secreted. 
The house itself stands on a high bank 
on the west side of the road, at a point 
nearly opposite where the Batten Kill 
enters the Hudson. The door leading 
down into the cellar is on the south side 
of the house.. Beneath are two cellars, 
the one leading by a door into the other. 
In this inner cellar the Baroness Rie- 
desel says: “In one corner of this I 
remained the whole day, my children 
sleeping on the earth with their heads in 
my lap; and in the same situation I 
passed a sleepless night. Eleven can- 
non-balls passed through the house, and 
we could distinctly hear them roll away. 
* * * * In this horrid situation we 
remained six days.” 

At the foot of the steps, on the left 
hand, is another cellar of modern date. 

Several large cannon-shot found on 
the place, and a guinea of the date of 
1776 I saw in the parlor of the house. 

CHARLES A. CAMPBELL. 


JAcoB KEMPER—“ Correction”’ to the 
Memoir of Mrs. E. S. M. Quincy, 
printed 1861, in Boston. In 1878 the 
editor accidentally received a copy of a 
letter from John Kemper, the youngest 
brother of Mrs. Morton (see page 259), 
to Peter H. Kemper of Virginia, dated 
1826, at Hudson, New York, in which 
he states that “his father, Jacob Kem- 
per, was born at Bacharach, a fortified 
town on the Rhine, of which his father, 
Colonel Kemper, was the military com- 
mander or governor, the office being 
hereditary in the male line of the fam- 
ily.” He died in 1712, having been a 
colonel in the service of Frederick Wil- 
liam, the Great Elector, and of his son 
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Frederick the First of Prussia; and, as 
all the officers in these armies were no- 
blemen, he must have been a man of 
rank. Bacharach is situated a mile above 
Kaub. From the time of the Romans it 
has been celebrated for its wines, and 
derives its name from an altar to Bac- 
chus in the Rhine, visible at low water. 
It was fortified with walls and twelve 
towers. Ona huge cone of rock above 
it stood the Castle of Stahleck, connected 
with Bacharach by two fortified walls, 
and for centuries the residence of the 
family of the Hohenstauffens and of the 
Counts Palatine. It was besieged, taken, 
and rebuilt eight times, and blown up 
and destroyed by the French in 1689. 
Jacob Kemper sold his hereditary rights 
in the commission of Governor of Bacha- 
rach for 600 rix-dollars, and with that 
money came to America. 

Mrs. Morton had only known that 
“her grandfather had been a military 
man who had received 14 wounds in 
battle,” and thought her father was born 
at Kaub. Her youngest brother was 
more correctly informed. 


Quincy, 1880 E. S. Q. 
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ANTHRACITE COAL, WHEN FIRST USED 
FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES—The first use 
of anthracite’ coal in this country for 
house fuel has been generally attributed 
to Hon. Jesse Fell, of Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., who in a letter to be found in Vol. 
II., Memoir$ of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, p. 163, says: “In the 
month of February, 1808, I procured a 
grate, made of small iron rods, ten inch- 
es in depth and ten inches in height, 
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and set it up in my common room fire- 
place, and on lighting it found it to burn 
excellently well. This was the first suc- 
cessful attempt to burn our stone coal 
in a grate, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends.” See also Pearce’s Annals of 
Luzerne County, p. 368, for another 
note of Fell’s experiment. 

In the Wilkes Barre ‘‘ Record of the 
Times ” for March 4, 1870, Mr. Jno. B. 
Smith claims for his father, Abijah 
Smith, the first mining of hard coal in 
Schuylkill Co., Pa. Mr. S, says his fa- 
ther emigrated to Wyoming Valley in 
1806. Opened the Red Ash Coal Mine 
in 1808. The same year bought an 
ark, and shipped 60 tons of coal down 
the river to Columbia, ‘‘ He then had 
a blacksmith make an iron grate suit- 
able for burning coal, and had it put in 
Gosler’s Hotel. After having kindled 
his coal fire, numbers came from miles 
away to see it.” | 

Hon. H. B. Wright, in his History 
of Plymouth, Pa., p. 313, says Smith 
shipped his coal to Columbia in 1807, 
six months before Fell’s experiment, and 
that Smith knew of Fell’s success when 
he burned the coal of Columbia. 

In Vol. I., Memoirs of Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, Dr. Thomas C. 
James, of Philadelphia, asserts that in 
the winter of 1804 he discovered stone 
coal in the Lehigh, and commenced 
using it for FUEL that winter. 

But still an earlier claim is made by 
Oliver Evans, of steamboat notoriety, 
whose letter, dated February 15, 1803, 
and now in the possession of the Wyo- 
ming Historical and Geological Society 
at Wilkes Barre, is as follows: 

“‘ Being requested to give my opinion 
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of the Lehi coals, I do certify to those 
whom it may concern that I have expe- 
rienced the use of them in a close stove 
and also in a fireplace, that may be 
closed and opened at pleasure, so con- 
structed as to cause a brisk current of 
air to pass up through a small con- 
tracted grate on which they were laid. I 
find them more difficult to be kindled 
than the Virginia coal, yet a small quan- 
tity of dry wood laid on the grate under 
them is sufficient to ignite them, which 
being done they continue to burn while 
a sufficient quantity be added to keep 
up the combustion, occasionally stirring 
them to shake down the ashes; they, 
however, require no more attendance 
than other coal, and consume away, 
leaving only a very light white-colored 
ashes, producing a greater degree of 
heat than any other coal that I am ac- 
quainted with, perhaps, in proportion to 
their weight, they being much the heav- 
iest. They produce no smoke, contain 
no sulphur, and when well ignited will 
exhibit a vivid, bright appearance, all of 
which render them suitable for warming 
rooms, and, as they do not corrode 
metal as much as other coals, they will 
probably be the more useful for steam- 
engines, breweries, distilleries, smelting 
of metals, drying malt, etc. But the 
furnaces will require to be properly con- 
structed, with a grate contracted to a 
small space, through which the air is to 
pass up through the coal, permitting 
none to pass above them into the flue of 
the chimney until they are well ignited, 
when the doors of the stove or the fur- 
nace may be thrown open to enjoy the 
benefit of the light and radiant heat in 
front. A very small quantity of them is 
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not sufficient to keep up the combus- 
tion ; they require nearly a cubic foot to 
make a very warm fire, consuming about 
half a bushel in about fourteen hours. 
Oliver Evans 

Philadelphia, Feb, 15, 1803.” 

Again, Watson, in his Annals of Phila- 
delphia, Vol. II., p. 460, in speaking of 
anthracite coal, says: “In the mean- 
time [before 1800], however, coal was 
used for the forge-fires of the black- 
smiths in the neighborhood, and also in 
some of the bar-rooms in the*taverns along 
the roads, not distant.” These facts are 
not stated for the benefit of those in the 
hard-coal region, who know them al- 
ready, but for the benefit of those out- 
side of that section who do ot know 
them ; and especially to elicit evidences 
of earlier discoveries than that of Evans, 
if any such exist. It is believed that 
Obadiah Gore first used hard coal for 
smith-work in 1768-9; but who first 
used it as fuel for domestic purposes ? 

Horace EpwIn #lAYDEN 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


DICTIONARY OF THE ILLINOIS—Can 
any of the readers of the Magazine give 
information as to where the MSS. of the 
dictionary and grammar of the Illinois 
language, by Péres Gravier and le Bou- 
langer, and the dictionary and grammar 
of the language of the Iroquois, by Pére 
Marcoux, may be found? I am very 
anxious to gain access to them, if pos- 
sible, 

Would it not be well for scholars in- 
terested in matters of Indian philology 
and history to unite in urging upon 
those who have in charge the prepara- 
tion of the publications of the Bureau 
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of Ethnology at Washington the pro- 
priety of including such works as those 
named in the series of its forthcoming 
volumes? Certainly they deserve a more 
direct recognition than they have yet had. 
Was the History of the Choctas, by 
Francois Dominique Rouquette, which 
was announced in 1855 as ready for the 
press, ever published ? 
Deposit, N. Y. 


J. B. D. 


COLONEL WHITE OF THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY ARMY —A family tradition 
states that “Catharine P. White was 
born at Alexandria, Va., as her mother 
was en route to the bedside of her hus- 
band, Colonel White, who had been 
wounded at the battle of the Cowpens.” 
As there was no Colonel White engaged 
as such at the battle of the Cowpens, 


can the reference be to Colonel John 
White of the Georgia Line, who was 
wounded at the siege of Savannah in 
1779, ©aptured, escaped, and made his 


way to » ‘rginia, where he shortly after 
died from the effects of his wound? 

I would be glad to have some ac- 
count of his life. 

Horace Epwin HayDEn 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

THE HISTORICAL MAGAZINE — What 
constitutes a complete set of this valua- 
ble publication, commenced at Boston 
in 1857? I would like to know if the 
first part of the volume for 1866—the 
numbers January to June—can be ob- 
tained? And I would also like to 
know when the work really ceased to 
exist, if indeed it is not now issued oc- 
casionally. - Was Volume X. of the sec- 
ond series ever completed, or were the 
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’ 
numbers for July and August, 1871, all 
of it that ever appeared? and what 
numbers constitute the full and com- 
pleted volume of Volume III., third se- 
ries? As a matter of some historical 
and bibliographical interest, I hope for 
an answer to the above in the pages of 
the Magazine of American History. 
STUDENT 


LADY WASHINGTON’S LAMENT—An 
aged person—in her eighty-first year— 
has repeated to me the first verse of a 
monody bearing the above title. The 
lines have lately come back to her—as 
often happens with the aged—after hav- 
ing been completely forgotten for many 
years. Can any correspondent of the 
Magazine supply the other stanzas of 
the poem ? 

‘* When Columbia’s brave sons called our hero 
to lead them, 

To vanquish their foes, and establish their 

freedom, 

I rejoiced at his honour, my fears I dissem- 

bled ; 

At the thought of his danger, my heart how 

it trembled ! 
Oh, my Washington ! 
Oh, my Washington ! 
Oh, my Washington ! always victorious !” 


Rye, Westchester Co. C. W. B. 
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‘MONUMENTS TO THE PATRIOTS— 
(V. 223.) De Kalb—October 14, 1780, 
“the U. S. Congress Resolved, that a 
Monument be erected to the Memory of 
the late Major General the Baron De 
Kalb, in the City of Annapolis in the 
State of Maryland, with the following 
inscription ; ‘Sacred to the memory of 
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| Z%e Baron De Kalb\ Knight of. the 
Royal Order of Military Merit, | Briga- 
dier of, the Armies of France,| And 
|Major General in the Service of the 
United States of America, | Having 
served with Honor and Reputation for 


three years, | He gave a last and glorious - 


Proof of his Attachment to the | Liber- 
ties cf Mankind and the Cause of Amer- 
ica.| In the Action near Camden, in 
the State of South Carolina |on the 16th 
of August, 1780;| where, leading on 
the Troops of the Maryland and | Dela- 
ware Lines, against Superior Numbers, | 
And stimulating them by his Example 
to Deeds of Valour, | He was pierced 
with many Wounds, and | On the 19th 
following expired, in the 48th Year of 
his Age,| The Congress of the United 
States of America| In Gratitude to his 
Zeal, Services and Merit, Have erected 
this Monument.’ ”’| 

This monument was erected only in 
the minds of the grateful Congress. 
Their gratitude exhausted itself in pass- 
ing the resolution, and devising the in- 
scription. Not so South Carolina. 

De Kalb was buried at Camden. In 
1825 his remains were removed to a new 
tomb, over which Gen. Lafayette caused 
to be placed a stone with this inscrip- 
tion: “‘ This stone was placed over the 
remains of Baron De Kalb by Gen. La- 
fayette, 1825,” also the words “ Foedus,” 
“Esto Perpetuum.” 

A white marble obelisk was erected 
over this with this inscription: “ Here 
lie the remains of Baron de Kalb, a Ger- 
man by birth, but in principle a citizen 
of the world. His love of liberty in- 
duced him to leave the Old World, to 
aid the citizens of the New, in their 
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struggle for Jndependence. His distin- 
guished talents and many virtues weighed 
with Congress to appoint him Major 
General in their Revolutionary Army. 
He was second in command in the bat- 
tle fought near Camden on the 16th of 
August, 1780, between the British and 
Americans, and there nobly fell, covered 
with wounds, while gallantly performing 
deeds of valour, in rallying the friends 
and opposing the enemies of his adopted 
country. 

“In gratitude for his zeal and ser- 
vices, the citizens of South Carolina 
have erected this monument.” (Smith’s 
De Kalb. Maryland His. Soc.) 

Nash—Congress displayed its grati- 
tude for his services also, by passing a 
resolution ordering a monument to be 
erected to his memory in the State of 
North Carolina. Like that of De Kalb 
it was never erected. But in Wheeler’s 
History of North Carolina, Vol. II, 334, 
occurs a wood-cut of a monument, with 
its inscription erected over the remains 
of General Nash by the liberality of 
citizens of Germantown and Norristown 
through the instrumentality of Jno. F. 
Watson, Esq. His remains are buried 
in the Mennonist burying ground at 
Kulpsville, Montgomery County, Pa. 
The inscription is as follows: “Vota via 
mea Jus Patria. In Memory of Gen- 
eral Nash, of North Carolina, mortally 
wounded at the battle of Germantown, 
here interred, October, 1777, in the 
presence of the Army here encamped.” 

Warren was buried on the spot where 
he fell, June 17th, 1775, in the trenches 
on Breed’s Hill. Congress at once voted 
him a monument. It is not necessary to 
add that it was never erected. In 1776, 
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his body was removed to King’s Chapel, 
and buried there with masonic and mili- 
tary honors. The King Solomon Lodge 
of Freemasons erected a monument to 
his memory on the spot where now stands 
the Bunker Hill monument. Frothing- 
ham’s Life of Warren gives the par- 
ticulars. 

Mercer was buried on the scuth side 
of Christ Church yard, Philade’)"tia, and 
a plain stone was placed on his grave, 
inscribed, “In Memory of General Hugh 
Mercer, who fell at Princeton, January 
3d, 1777.” In 1849 his remains were 
disinterred and removed to Laurel Hill 
Cemetery, where a monument was placed 
over them. This still stands, but the in- 
scription the writer has forgotten. 

Montgomery was buried in the city of 
Quebec. There he lay 40 years. Congress 


at the time of his death passed a reso- 
lution voting him a monument, and 
really did cause a handsome mural monu- 
ment to be placed upon the outside wall 
of St. Paul’s Church, New York City. 
It is under the eastern portico of the 


church. In 1818, the State of New 
York removed his remains from Quebec. 
and they now rest under his monument, 

Wooster died May 2d, 1777. Con- 
gress at once manifested its gratitude by 
voting a monument to his memory, and 
actually furnished the means; but the 
money was placed in dishonest hands, 
and for nearly 80 years no stone marked 
the spot in Danbury graveyard where he 
was buried. At last the State of Ver- 
mont gave $1,500, the masons $1,000, 
and Danbury $500 towards a monument. 
In 1854 his remains were removed to the 
new cemetery at Danbury and covered 
with a granite monument 40 feet high, 
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with a base 8 feet square. The plinthis — 
beautifully ornamented with civic and 
masonic emblems, ‘The inscription is 
as follows: “ Brother David Wooster, | 
Impressed, while a stranger in a foreign 
land, with the necessity of | some tie that 
should unite all mankind in a | Universal 
Brotherhood,| He returned to his native 
country, and procured from the| Provin- 
cial Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, |_4 
Charter,|and first introduced into Con- 
necticut that light which has warmed | the 
widow’s heart and illumined the orphan’s 
pathway.| Under this charter, in 1750, 
Hiram Lodge No. 1, of New Haven, was| 
organized, of which he was the first 
Worshipful Master. Grateful|for his 
services as the Master Builder of their 
oldest Temple,|for his fidelity as a 
brother, and his renown as a patriot | and 
soldier, the Free and Accepted Masons 
have| united with his native State and 
the Citizens| of Danbury in rearing and 
consecrating | this monument to his mem- 
ory.| Erected at Danbury, A. L. 5854, 
A. D. 1854,| David Clark, G. Master.” 
On the plinth is the name “ Wooster,” 
and upon the frieze “ Ridgefield, 27th 
April, 1777.” 
Horace Epwin HayDEN 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

PorTRAIT OF CoLUMBUS—[V. 65]. In 
the July number of the Magazine, it 
appears that Mrs. Maria Farmer, in 1783, 
advertised for sale, an original picture 
of Christopher Columbus. 

The Senate Journal of March 12th, 
1784, contains the following entry : 

“A letter from Mrs. Maria Farmer, 
directed to his honor, the President, of- 
fering to the acceptance of the Senate, 
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an accurate portrait of the celebrated 
discoverer of America, Christopher Co- 
lumbus, taken from an original painting, 
anno. 1592, and which has been in her 
family upwards of 150 years, was read.” 

The present was accepted with thanks. 

This is referred to in the catalogue of 
* maps, portraits, etc., in N. Y. State 
library, page 145, edition of 1856. Mrs. 
Farmer is there spoken of as “a daugh- 
ter of Abraham Governeur, and grand- 
daughter of Jacob Leisler, Governor of 
New York, in 1689.” 

In Senate, March 28th, 1827, “ on mo- 
tion of Mr. Viele, resolved that the 
clerk of the Senate cause the portrait of 
Christopher Columbus, presented to the 
’ Senate by Mrs. Maria Farmer in 1784, 
to be removed from the city of New 
York, and put up in some suitable place 
in the Senate Chamber.” 

In the old Senate Chamber now hangs 
a portrait labelled, “Columbus. The 
gift of Maria Farmer to the Senate of 
New York, 1784.” Accompanying it is 
following explanation : 

“This portrait of Columbus was given 
to the Senate of the State of New York 
in 1784, by Maria Farmer, a descendant 
of Jacob Leisler, a distinguished citizen 
of the Colony of New York, who was 
executed for high treason in the dis- 
turbances which affected New York and 
Albany, when by the Revolution, cul- 
minating in 1688, William of Holland 
and Mary, daughter of James 2d, were 
placed in sovereignty of England. This 
picture is believed to have belonged to 
Leisler. It had been in Mrs. Farmer’s 
family since 1634, and was a copy of an 
original painting.” 


Ballston Spa GrEorGE G. Scott 
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THE THREE PIGEONS—|V., 63]. This 
was a not uncommon sign in and around 
New York. Why the mystic number 
three was selected does not appear. Mr. 
Winfield, in his account of the affairs at 
Block House Point, in the September 
number of the Magazine, [V., 164], 
notices the famous revolutionary tavern 
on the Bergen road still standing, but 
the sign of which was unfortunately 
consumed for fuel a few years since. 
And still further mention may be found 
of it, in the attack on Paulus Hook, by 
the same careful hand. Bradford’s New 
York Gazette for August 25th-Septem- 
ber 1st, 1735, describes a house in Smith 
Street (Samuel Bourdet’s), as near “the 
Three Pidgeons.” Weyman’s New York 
Mercury for November 12th, 1759, de- 
scribes a lot of ground in William Street 


(the name of Smith Street had mean- 
while been changed to William Street), 
opposite the sign of the Three Pigeons. 
In the Spring of the same year, March 
12th, 1759, William Mersyer advertised 
Russia Duck at the same sign, but whether 
he was mine host of the Three Pigeons or 


not, is not recorded. Whether these 
were the original Three Pigeons, and 
whether the sign took its flight across 
the river in the migratory way common 
to colonial signs as well as to pigeons, 
some more learned antiquary may know. 
EDITOR 

DR. ROBERT JOHNSTON OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA LINE—[V., 307]. “The Dr. 
Johnston referred to in General Gates’ 
letter to Lord Cornwallis, as going with 
a flag to visit and attend the sick and 
wounded American officers and soldiers 
taken at Camden, S.C., August 16th, 
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1780, was Dr. Robert Johnston, who re- 
sided on what is now known as the 
Witmer farm, 24 miles south of Green 
Castle, Franklin County, Pennsylvania. 
His letter on file in the office of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth at Har- 
risburgh, in which he desires to be in- 
cluded among the officers entitled to 
Donation lands, recites his appointment 
in the line of Pennsylvania, his transfer 
to the Hospital Department, and this 
very service. 

He was appointed January 16th, 1776, 
Surgeon of the 6th Pennsylvania Bat- 
talion, Colonel Irvine, and accompanied 
it to Canada. After the war he made a 
voyage to China, bringing home many 
tare. specimens of its ware, and large 
profits of his venture. He then bought 
a large farm near his father’s, erected 
elegant buildings, and entertained pro- 
' fusely. President Washington and his 
suite dined with him on their way from 
Carlisle to Cumberland during the whis- 
key insurrection in 1794; and many of 
the surgeon’s old army friends, who were 
in high rank as Colonels and Generals 
on that expedition, left the army which 
went towards Bedford, while they turned 
their horses’ heads down the London 
road to have a grand “bout,” as they 
called it, at Dr. Johnston’s. 

His house was a great place of resort 
for the surviving officers of the Revolu- 
tion up to the day of his death. Dr. 
Barnabas Binney, who had been a Hos- 
pital Surgeon during the Revolution 
(father of Horace Binney the great law- 
yer of Philadelphia), died there while 
on a visit. Dr. Johnston, who had 
learned the mystery of embalming when 
jn China, embalmed the body and sent it 
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home to Philadelphia for burial; the ear- 
liest instance of the employment of that 
art in Pennsylvania, that I am aware of. 
Among other Federal appointments held 
by the doctor, was that of U. S. Collec- 
tor of Revenue for the Western District 
of Pennsylvania, under President Jef- 
ferson. 

How wonderful is the act of human 
destiny ; man proposing and God dis- 
posing. Seventy-two or more years ago 
Dr. Johnston sent up into our Bald Ea- 
gle valley for a little nephew in order to 
educate him and make him sole heir of 
his large property. Buoyant in health, 
the doctor neglected making his will, 
and was suddenly gathered in the Great 
Reaper’s sheaf. Seeming misfortune 
only involved a greater blessing. Young 
Boggs’ family, in after years, thrown 
upon their own exertions, became ac- 
complished ladies, and one of them is 
now the highly esteemed wife of Bishop 
Edmund de Schweinitz of Bethlehem, 
Pa., the noted historian of the Moravian 
church, 

Dr. Johnston was buried in a private 
graveyard on his place, the Witmer farm 
above alluded to, and a large marble 
slab marks his grave, inscribed, “ Dr. 
Robert Johnston died, November 25th, 
1808, aged 58 years, 4 months, and 4 
days.” Joun Buair Linn 

Bellefonte, Pa. 


NEw YORK GENEALOGIES—[IV., 220 ]. 
The answer to this query, or at least 
a part of it, can be found in the Provost 
genealogy, published in the N.Y. Gen. and 
Biog. Record. 

I also wish to know the parentage 
of a Catharine Van Brug, Brugge, or 
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Brugh, who was born in New York 
City in 1702, and married there, in 1717, 
John Noble, a young English gentleman, 
born at Bristol, England, in 1700, they 
both being very young at the date of 
their marriage. The husband died in 
the West Indies in 1720, leaving two 
children, one of whom died soon after 
him. His widow went to England fora 
time, and lived with her husband’s uncle, 
Sir John Stokes, at Stoke-on-Trent, but 
in 1723 she returned to New York city 
with her daughter, Mary Noble, who, in 
1746, married Robert Cumming, of Mcn- 
mouth, New Jersey; their daughter, Anna 
Cumming, born at Monmouth, 3d May, 
on the 7th March, 1768, married the 
Rev. W. Schenck, my great-grandfather. 

This Catharine Van Brugh, married a 
second time, 23d of August, 1738, the 
celebrated Rev. Dr. Wm. Tennent, of 
New Jersey. 

So far as I have been able to learn, 
there was but a single family of the Van 
or Von Brug, Brugge, or Brygh settled 
in New Netherlands, but I have never 
thus far been able to trace the ancestry 
of this Catharine, although the informa- 
tion respecting herself is quite abundant, 
as well as that respecting both her hus- 
bands, especially the latter, Dr. Tennent. 

I shall be very thankful for any in- 
formation respecting her, and especially 
any relating to her ancestry. 

Fort McHenry A. D. SCHENCK 





—— Olaf Stevense Van Cortlandt was 
the son of the Hon. Steven, of South 
Holland, and his wife Catharine. There 
is in the possession of the Jay family, at 
Rye, Westchester County, a panel por- 
trait of the latter, taken in the year 1630. 
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She was then 64 years of age. She died 
in Holland, and Olaf Stevense came to 
this country in 1637, after her death. 
He was the last of his family in Hol- 
land. John Romeyn Brodhead says in 
his history that he was a soldier. 


Croton Landing M. 





SMITH’S HOUSE AT HAVERSTRAW— 
[V., 21-60]. Haverstraw Creek flows 
in where now is Grassy Point, under a 
draw-bridge. At a point nearly directly 
in a line east of the Smith house, on the 
flat plain bordering the river, is a small 
island, once a mound, but now dug 
down into a hole by the brick-makers. 
This is the “Crom Island ” which figures 
in the André story. It will soon have 
altogether disappeared, being entirely 
composed of fine brick clay. 

In the left-hand side of the stairway 
leading to the garret in the Smith house, 
is an aperture large enough to conceal a 
man. In this, a story was long current 
that André lay hidden. The wardrobe 
where the uniform was found is a deep 
closet on the east side of the south-west 
room, in the second story. There is 
some slight alteration in this room. A 
door has been cut leading into the front 
room. Some alteration too has been 
made in the exterior of the house. 

CuHar.es A, CAMPBELL 





THE FIRST AMERICAN FLAG RAISED IN 
THE BRITISH CHANNEL—|V., 220]. One 
of the executors of the estate of Captain 
Gustavus Conyngham was his first cousin, 
David Hayfield Conyngham. He was a 
member of the prominent and patriotic 
firm of J. M. Nesbitt & Co., Philadel- 
phia, during and subsequent to the Rev- 
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olution. Captain C.’s descendants are 
all residents of Ireland. 

In the unpublished Reminiscences of 
D. H. Conyngham, now in my hands, is 
a brief reference to the Flag which was 
borne by the “Surprise.” He says: 

“The first Flag or Stripes had been 
hoisted up the British Channel by Cap- 
tain G. Conyngham, when he captured 
the “ Harwich Packet.” None of D. H. 
C.’s descendants know anything of the 
whereabouts of this flag, nor whether it 
was the Stars and Stripes. But D. H. 
C. wrote the above note in 1832, when 
the American Flag was popularly known 
as “the Stars and Stripes,” in contra-dis- 
tinction to the old colonial “ Stripes.” He 
was also with Captain G. Conyngham 
when he took command of the “‘Sur- 
prise,” and the later cruiser, the “ Re- 


venge,” and as one of his executors pre- 
sented the flag to the State of Pennsyl- 


vania. He speaks of it as the “ Flag of 
Stripes.” Moreover the “Stars and 
Stripes” were not adopted as the na- 
tional banner until June 14th, 1777. 
The resolution adopting this ensign was 
not forwarded to Franklin until the fol- 
lowing day, June 15th, by Chas. Thomp- 
son, Secretary of Congress, and certainly 
was not received by him until the middle 
of the next month, at least; whereas 
the capture of the Packet occurred in 
May, 1777. 

The “Surprise” was not commis- 
sioned as a “ Pennsylvania State,” but as 
a “Government” cruiser. Franklin, 
Deane, and Lee were at the time Com- 
missioners plenipotentiary from the 
United Colonies to France, supplied 
with blank commissions of the Colonial 
Army and Navy, with power to fill and 
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issue the same. In the year 1777, they 
sent an agent to Dover, England, to pur- 
chase a fast sailing vessel. They bought 
the ‘‘ Surprise,” took her over to Dun- 
kirk, and she was then fitted out as a 
cruiser. 

. The Commissioners appointed Capt. G 
Conyngham to command her, and issued 
him a Commission as Captain, signed by 
John Hancock, President of Congress, 
and dated March 1ist,1777- On the 7th 
of May, 1777, Captain G. C. captured 
the Harwich Packet *‘ Prince of Orange,” 
in the British Channel. On his return 
to Dunkirk he was arrested through the 
English Embassador and put in prison, 
his commission sent on to Versailles to 
the Count Vergennes, and never returned. 
When, at a later date, Captain C. had 
fitted out the “Revenge,” a new com- 
mission was secured for him from the 
Commissioners, by David H. Conyng- 
ham and Wm. Hodge, which, to cover 
all accidents, was antedated May 2d, 
1777. This also was signed by Hancock, 
so that the entire transaction was under 
the control of the government. 

Horace Epwin HaypDen 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

WILLIAM SMITH AND THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF NEW yoRK—[IV., 461]. Is it 
not probable that Jones, in his History 
of New York in the Revolution, had 
been misled by the rumors of the day, 
and confounded Judge William Smith, 
of Suffolk County, who served on the 
committee to prepare a Constitution for 
New York with Judge William Smith, 
the historian, who was at the time in the 
vicinity of the place of meeting of the 
Constitutional! Committee? Minto 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 37, Station D—N. Y. Post Office.) 


HISTORY OF THE FLAG OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES OF AMERICA, AND OF THE NA- 
TIONAL AND YACHT-CLUB SIGNALS, SEALS AND 
ARMS, AND PRINCIPAL NATIONAL SONGS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, with a Chronicle of the 
Symbols, Standards, Banners and Flags of 
Ancient and Modern Nations. By Gro. HEN- 
RY PREBLE, Rear-Admiral U.S. N. Second 
revised edition, illustrated with ten colored 
plates, two hcndred engravings on wood, and 
maps and autographs. Large 8vo. pp. 815. 
Printed at the University Press, Cambridge. 
A. WILLIAMs & Co. Boston, 1880, 


Never in the history of the country has the 
national spirit been higher than it is to-day. 
Never has the national flag commanded greater 
respect abroad or more love at home than now. 
Born in the throes of the Revolution, baptized 
in the blood of our forefathers, it has since the 
organization of the National Government been 
carried triumphantly through two foreign wars 
and the colossal strife of an unexampled civil 
contest, and to-day floats in peaceful splendor 
over a territory, compared with which it may 
be said in an amplification of the famous words 
of the great defender of the Constitution, that 
not only the possessions of the ‘‘ House of Haps- 
burg,” but the united domain of the European 
sovereignties are but as ‘‘a patch on the earth’s 
surface,” and over a population whose progress in 
its ratio of increase and of mental and physical 
power is unexampled in the history of mankind. 

The author of this massive and comprehensive 
history is in his own person and by heritage 
worthy of the theme. As long as the history of 
the flag shall be read the name of Preble will 
excite the interest and admiration of the Ameri- 
can people, as that of vindicators of the national 
honor, and defenders of the national integrity. 
Question it who may, and as the years roll on the 
voice of the doubter is fainter and less frequent] 
heard upon the ear, the United States zs and shail 
remain a nation. 

Yet strange to say, though one of the youngest 
of the nations of the earth, the stars and stripes 
is of full age among the standards. Adopted as 
the Grand Union or Continental flag of the Uni- 
ted Colonies, by the Congress on the 14th of 
June, 1777. it is older than the present flag of 
Spain, established in 1785; than the French tri- 
color, decreed in 1794; the present flag of Great 
Britain, establi-hed in 1801; than that of Portu- 
gal, in 1830; the Italian tricolor, in 1848; than 
that of the modern Empire of Germany, battle 


born in 1870; than the Swedish-Norwegian en- 
sign; than the recent flags of China and Japan, 
or the flags of the South American States, mod- 
eled, it would seem, in a spirit of imitation and 
of hope upon our own. 

The history of the flag has been several times 
written, notably by General Schuyler Hamilton, 
and our readers will no doubt remember the inter- 
esting address of this accomplished gentleman and 
soldier, before the New York Historical Society 
on the one hundredth anniversary of its adoption 
by Congress, which appeared in the pages of this 
Magazine for July, 1877 [I. 4or], under the 
title of “Our National Flag, the Stars and 
Stripes; its History in a Century.” In this, his 
latest paper on this subject, General Hamilton 
adheres to the opinion expressed in his ‘‘ History 
of the Flag,” that the idea of the cluster of stars 
in the flag was taken from the ‘‘constellation of 
the Lyre of Orpheus,” and he brings to the sup- 
port of this view that the stars in this device are 
ina circle, and that this same arrangement appears. 
on some of the Continental money, and also on 
the copper coins of 1783; but the evidence is not 
direct, and Admiral Preble does not consider it 
to be conclusive. It is just to General Ham- 
ilton to say that he considered this, to use his 
own words, ‘‘an hypothesis merely, more curious 
perhaps than important.” Who designed the 
union of stars, the Admiral says, ‘‘ will probably 
never be known, no mention or suggestion as to 
it ever yet having appeared in the documents or 
letters of the period.” Perhaps not, yet in the 
mass of revolutionary papers which are daily 
coming to light from unexpected sources, and 
in number and importance which few realize, 
some light may yet be thrown on even this sub- 
ject. So much for the origin of the flag. Those 
who would know its history must turn themselves 
to the result of the thorough and minute research 
of the Admiral, including all previously known 
facts, with a mass of new information now for 
the first time presented, in this exhaustive vol- 
ume. 

But as the title infers, the author has not con- 
fined himself to the history of the flag of the 
United States only. The first part of his studies 
relates to the symbols, standards, etc., of nations 
modern and ancient, and is prefaced with a col- 
ored plate, showing in admirable miniature their 
national devices as they appear to-day. In Part 
Second is given an account of the flags planted 
on the shores of America from the days of the 
Northmen until the adoption of the grand ensign. 
Part III. relates its history from 1775 to 1818. 
Part IV. continues the story from 1818 to 1861, 
of the flag of thirteen stripes and a star for each 
State of the Union. Part V. recites the thrilling 
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story of our flag in the great reoellion, and in- 
cludes that of the devices of the Southern States, 
with colored illustrations. Part VI., of the end 
of the war against the union and the flag, with a 
chapter on State seals, arms, flags and colors. 
Part VII. gives the distinguishing flags of the 
United States navy and army, the seal and arms 
of the United States, an account of American 
yacht clubs and flags, and lastly, what will be of 
unusual interest to the general reader, a chapter 
on national and patriotic songs, with fac-similes 
of their original text. The army of Cornwallis 
laid down its arms and surrendered to the tune 
of Yankee Doodle, but that can hardly be con- 
sidered a national song, though it is a tradition 
that for many years after the war the singing of 
it with a chorus by the whole company was the 
closing act of the fourth of July dinners of the 
New York Cincinnati. Hail Columbia, written 
by Joseph Hopkinson, in the summer of 1798, 
heads the Admiral’s list. Next the Star Spangled 
Banner, the noble and beautiful song written by 
Francis Scott Key under circumstances of thrill- 
ing interest in 1814, forged in the very heat 
and roar of battle. It was the good fortune of 
the-writer to hear these immcrtal verses sung 
during the recent ceremonies at the Academy of 
Music in Baltimore, on the sesqui-centennial an- 
niversary of the founding of the beautiful city, 
not the least of whose honors it is that it was the 
birth-place of this song, as Maryland was of its 
author; and to the honor of the same old colony 
and gallant State be it said that as the final words 
broke upon the ear the whole audience rose and 
joined in the chorus, and attested their devotion 
to the Star Spangled Banner, its triumph and its 
perpetuity. Next to these in popular favor is 
** Columbia the Gem of the Ocean,” better known 
as the ‘‘Red, White and Blue,” by Thomas a 
Becket, of Philadelphia. Grander than all in 
its high elevation of thought is the ‘‘ Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” by Julia Ward Howe. 
**Mine Eyes have seen the Glory of the Coming 
of the Lord,”—a lyric worthy of an inspired 
pythoness or a Miriam in the wilderness—as 
Admiral Preble justly terms it, ‘‘ the one great 
poem of the war,” well worthy of the race of 
patriots who have represented Rhode Island in 
camp and council, in the chair of the colonial 


governors and in the halls of the Continental , 


Congress, Of all these fac-similes are given. 

It is impossible to convey to the reader by 
eulogy or analysis even a faint idea of the mag- 
nitude or the merit of the work of Admiral Pre- 
ble, to which he has devoted twenty years of 
such leisure as his profession has allowed. An 
article written by him on “ The First Appearance 
of the Flag of the Free,” that was published in 
the Portland Daily Advertiser in 1853, is the 
nucleus about which this mass of incident and 
illustration has since clustered. With what pa- 
tient industry it has been collated, with what 
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lucidity it has been arranged, with what grace of 
simple narrative it has been written, and with 
what luxuriant elegance of typography and illus- 
tration it now appears, we commend our readers 
to examine for themselves. Those who would 
judge it from its title to be a dry reference vol- 
ume, will find it, on the contrary, a table book to 
which to turn for an hour’s amusement. Turn 
its pages where one will, the attention is arrested 
and the interest aroused. Subject and name 
indexes add incalculably to its value. 

No library should be without it, and every ship 
that leaves our ports, national or private property, 
should carry this noble testimony to the glory of 
our flag. 

The work has been published by subscription, 
the amount of which has not as yet covered the 
material outlay. The price is six and a half dol- 
lars. The book is national. It should have a 
national support. 


CONSPECTUS OF THE. HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE FEDERAL Gov- 
ERNMENT. By WALTER R. HouGHTON. 4to, 
pp. 82. Muncer, Davis & Co. Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., 1880. 


This is a work on anew plan composed of nu- 
merous charts and diagrams presenting to the 
eye views of the history of parties in the United 
States with text in explanation. The eye is the 
simplest, best, most certain organ of instruction 
—things seen are much more firmly implanted 
in the memory than things heard. The writer 
will never forget a visit paid to President Lin- 
coln in the crisis of the war. Shown into the 
study of this industrious and earnest man, he 
found him intent upon a chart of the Southern 
States shaded in black of various depths of 
color, ‘‘ Here, sir, said the President, is a map 
showing the strength and weakness of the South 
as a military people. These shadings represent 
the comparative negro population in each of the 
districts marked. Here,” placing his fingers on 
the blackest spot on the map, ‘‘here the Union 
has the most friends.” 

The conspectus prepared by Mr. Houghton, 
while as he claims it to be thoroughly non-par- 
tisan, presents in the same striking way the past 
and present relations of the political parties to 
each other and to the nation. It is quite im- 
possible to give in language an adequate descrip- 
tion of the extent of information embodied in 
these charts ; the first shows the rise and fall of 
American political parties from 1789 to 1880, both 
inclusive. Here can be traced (taking their 
departure from the Whig party of the Revolu- 
tion which divided at its close) the two great 
parties which, in various forms and various 
changes of platform and names form the history 
of our popular government. Particularists and 
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the partisans of strong government, before the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1789, became 
the great Federal and Democratic-Republican 
parties after the adoption of that instrument. 
Later the Federals fell to pieces, but parties 
were soon formed again under the banners of 
Whig and Democratic. The Whig in turn gave 
way, and the great Republican party, which has 
ruled the country for twenty years, and bids fair 
to hold national power for as many more, took 
its place. Their continuous movement is clearly 
depicted in the chart, while a large number of 
advisory notes explain the general policy of each 
administration. 

The political chart shows in colors every elec- 
tion district:‘in the United States and its political 
complexion at the recent election and is itself a les- 
son which the memory cannot easily let go. The 
politics of the different States and the relative 
strength of parties, are displayed in an exceed- 
ingly ingenious manner, and still another ma 
shows the acquisition of territory and its distri- 
bution among political divisions between 1776 
and 1874. 

The text of the conspectus is clearly divided in- 
to sections—Colonial, Revolutionary and the Con- 
federation. Each administration with its politi- 
cal issues is treated in separate detail, Then 
follow the platforms of the political parties from 
1789 to 1880, and a list of governors of all the 
States. The book is well printed, the maps are 
excellent specimens of print in colors, the di- 
visions of the text are strongly marked, and the 
work as a whole an admirable reference volume 
which the library of no person interested in our 
ae history should be without. To public 

ibraries it is indispensable. 


HISTORY OF WINDHAM COUNTY, CON- 
NECTICUT. By ELLEN D. LARNED. Vol. 
II., 1760-1880. Pp. 600. Published by the 
Author. Printed by CHARLES HAMILTON, 
Worcester, Mass., 1880. 


The first volume of this admirable county 
history appeared in 1874. A brief analysis of 
its pages may be found in the magazine for 
March, 1878 [II. 192.] It is quite enough to say 
that the work has been continued in the same 
spirit of tireless energy, painstaking research 
and modesty of style with which it was begun, 
while to the general reader the subject matter 
treated of is of more interest than the story of 
the remoter days which were the subject of the 
first volume. It is divided into four periods. 
That from 1740 to 1775 is mainly devoted to 
town and church affairs, full of local detail, as 
becomes such a history. The next, 1764-1783, 
Windham in the Revolution, is a mine of infor- 
mation concerning the composition of the First 
Connecticut Regiment, and contains some quo- 
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tations from unpublished letters from camp, 
among which one giving some details concerning 
the death of Know-ton. Unfortunately the spot 
of his burial is not yet decided. The succeeding 
chapter tells the story of Windham after the 
Revolution with its salient incidents of the ban- 
ishment of the Tories, whose sympathies with 
the destroyers of New London had aroused an 
inextinguishable animosity, the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution and the visit of President 
Washington to Ashford in 1789. The volumeis 
brought down to the present year, the closing 
chapters reciting the progress in industry of the 
thriving county, the conditions of whose popu- 
lation, however, lying as it does within the radius 
of New York, are gradually changing. An in- 
teresting chapter is that which treats of Miss 
Prudence Crandall’s school and the sufferings 
she endured at the hands of the law as well as the 
people for persisting in her determination to in- 
struct the negro in defiance of statute and public 
opinion, a lesson which may teach us charity to 
those upon whom the light seems to dawn too 
slowly for our zeal. Windham’s Frog battle, 
celebrated in history and verse, has a critical no- 
tice. The volume is handsomely illustrated with 
steel engraved portraits and photographs, and 
indeed is a model of this most desirable form of 
local history. There is a good index. 


THE HISTORY AND TRADITIONS OF 
MARBLEHEAD. By SAMUEL ROADS, JR. 8vo. 
pp. 423. Houcuton, Oscoop & Co. Bos- 
ton, 1860. 

The historic town of Marblehead, the name of 
which was once known, wherever an American 
ship carried the stars and stripes, as the home of 
a race of seamen unequaled for skill and hardi- 
hood, was settled about the year 1629, and took 
its name from the rocky headlands which line 
the shore of the Great Neck. In the earlier days 
the plantation was called Marble Harbor. In 
the year 1636 the ship Desire, of one hundred 
and twenty tons burden, sailed out from the har- 
bor to the West Indies on a commercial voyage, 
and returned with a cargo in which were some 
negroes who were supposed to have been the first 
slaves brought into the colony. The industry of 
the settlement now naturally turned itself exclu- 
sively to ship building and the fisheries, for which 
their position was admirably suited; and by stat- 
ute it was ordered that no one inhabiting the 
town should have any other accommodation than 
that usually given to fishermen. An independent 
body of men also, were the inhabitants of Mar- 
blehead ; regardless of the laws of the colony 
where they restricted their personal freedom, and 
indifferent to church ordinances, they gave great 
concern to the over much ruling magistrates and 
elders who composed the General Court. In 
1648 the settlament was set apart from Salem as 
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a town, with all the rights aud privileges that the 
word implied in the Massachusetts Colony. Fa- 
mous Hugh Peters, the nonconformist opponent 
of Laud, and later the regicide, was a grantee 
of land within its precincts. The witchcraft de- 
lusion had strong hold on the ignorant fishermen, 
whose occupation seems naturally to lead to su- 
perstitious credence, and one poor woman fell 
a victim to the mad frenzy which crazed wiser 
brains than theirs. 

During the troubles that preceded the revolu- 
tion and the revolution itself, Marblehead never 
faltered in her allegiance to the cause, and her 
sons did effective service. No brigade in the 
Continental army did more hard work than 
that of General John Glover. Their skill as 
boatmen was of the utmost importance on many 
critical occasions. On the retreat from Long 
Island they may almost be said to have saved 
the army, and at the crossing of the Delaware 
they led the way to the victory which gave fresh 
courage to the disheartened country. Of all the 
chapters in this most excellent volume there isnone 
which is of more interest in these centennial days. 
Nor does the record of Marblehead stop here. 
The hardy sailors were to be found on every one 
of the celebrated ships which lifted the fame of 
the American marine to the high post it won in 
the war of 1812; and her privateers were no less 
active. Over one thousand men took service in 
this war for free trade and sailors’ rights. 

The local history of the town and its people is 
told with minute care, and in a manner unusual 
in books of this character. An appendix sup- 
plies a muster roll of Glover’s regiment. There 
is an abundance of appropriate illustration of 
persons and places. We commend this volume 
as readable and entertaining beyond any work of 
this nature that has fallen under our observation. 
It has a well-arranged table of contents, a thor- 
ough index, and is printed as the Riverside Press 
prints all that falls to it to do. 


HISTORY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
By Mary L. Bootu. Illustrated. 8vo. pp. 
929. E.P. Dutton & Co. New York, 1880. 


This is a reprint, evidently, from the plates of 
the first edition of 1859, without any corrections, 
as none of the errors have received any attention 
at the hands of the authoress. This is to be 
regretted, as the researches of the last twenty 
years have thrown a flood of light upon many 
obscure points in the history of the city, exploded 
numerous traditions, and, in a word, provided 
material for a new work. At least no changes 
appear in this second edition of Mrs. Booth’s 
work until page 753 is reached, from which 
the subsequent pages have been revised, or it 
would be more correct to say rewritten. Chap- 
ter XXI. of the old volume, which recites 
the events which transpired from 1855 to 1860, 
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has been considerably enlarged, and an addi- 
tional chapter, No. XXIII, gives, the important 
history of the city from 1860 to 1880. The 
appendix which appears in the first edition con- 
taining the charter, etc., has been dropped, and 
the index has been reset to conform to the 
changes in the volume. 

Notwithstanding the incompleteness and occa- 
sional inaccuracies of this history, it still holds 
its place as the best compendium which has yet 
appeared. Its scale is broad and comprehensive, 
and it is written in an agreeable style. The tal- 
ented authoress has no doubt met with a return 
so inadequate to the vast amount of labor be- 
stowed in what in her case was original research, 
as not to feel herself warranted in the additional 
expense that a thorough revised edition of her 
first work would have required. 

It seems a pity that a city like New York, with 
its curious traditions of the Dutch and English 
occupation, the shifting scene of its buildings 
and population, its changes of manners and cus- 
toms, its gradual growth from a quaint Dutch vil- 
lage with its single tavern and its Bowling green 
for the amusement of its inhabitants, to a great 
commercial metropolis, with its miles of wharves 
and streets, its colossal parks and water-works, 
its great hotels and its endless places of amuse- 
ment, its depositories of art wd of literature; a 
city whose radius reaches, as that of old Rome, 
for fifty miles in every direction, covering great 
rivers, populous cities, all subordinate to her cen- 
tral influence, and extending to a circumference 
which embraces a populaiion of nearly three 
millions of souls, all easily and rapidly accessible 
by a thousand ways of travel, should lack to-day 
a complete history, even a proper hand book, to 
guide the stranger to its attractions, historical as 
well as contemporaneous. When will some one 
of our great publishers whose shelves are lined 
with their thousand issues of ephemeral interest, 
realize the fact that in such a work they could 
find not only honor, but permanent and contin- 
uous profit ? 

Mrs. Booth’s volume is handsomely printed 
and admirably illustrated with views of houses 
and portraits of noted personages. 


THE NORTH AMERICANS OF ANTI- 
QUITY, THEIR ORIGIN, MIGRATIONS AND 
TYPE OF CIVILIZATION CONSIDERED. By 
Joun T. SHorT. Second edition. 8vo, pp. 
544. HARPER & BROTHERS. New York, 1880. 
In no department of scientific enquiry has the 

American mind shown more patient industry, 

more intelligent enquiry and more calm philo- 

sophic deductions than in that of American 
archeology. Bancroft’s great work on the Na- 
tive Races of the Pacific States, a field which 
the sudden overrunning of the western territory 
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found almost virgin soil for the archzeological or 
linguistic enquirer, at once placed the American 
on the same plane with the European explorer, 
and allowed of comparison between the remains 
of the extinct races of the two continents. 

The special purpose of Mr. Short’s work is to 
consider the results of the explorations of the 
mounds and cliff dwellings of the West with the 
traditional history of the ancient races of Mexico 
and Central America. Each year fresh discov- 
eries add to the testimony of some connection 
of the ancient peoples of these continents and 
their influence upon each other. Even as we 
pen these pages word comes to us from one of 
the most eminent of our Indian linguists of evi- 
dence of a possible connection if not identity 
between the Pawnees and the Lipans of Mexico. 

In the course of his enquiry the author of the 
volume before us presents a view of the civiliza- 
tion of the early if not primitive inhabitants of 
Western America and Central America as drawn 
from the archeological remains of the one and 
the traditions and architecture of the other; the 
final purpose being, in his words, that the work 
shall serve as a manual of information relating 
to the earliest period of North American an- 
tiquity and as an introduction to ancient Ameri- 
can history. 

A recital of the titles of the twelve chapters 
will give an idea of the method of treatment: 
I. Ancient Inhabitants of the United States. 
II. Antiquity of Man on the Western Conti- 
nent. III. Diversity of Opinion as to the Ori- 
gin of the Ancient Americans. IV. Origin of 
the Americans as viewed from the Standpoint of 
Science. V. Traditional History of the Origin 
of the Maya Nations. VI. Traditional History 
of the Origin of the Nahua Nations. VII. The 
Ancient Pueblos and Cliff-Dwellers. VIII. An- 
cient American Civilization and Supposed Old 
World Analogies; Architecture, Sculpture and 
Hieroglyphics. IX. Chronology, Calendar Sys- 
tems and Religious Analogies. X. Language 
and its Relation to North American Migrations. 
XI. Probabilities that America was Peopled from 
the Old World considered Geographically and 
Physically. XII. Conclusion. A good index com- 
pletes the volume and greatly adds toits value to 
students. 

Mr. Short has arrived at these, among other 
conclusions ;: that the mound builders came into 
the country in comparativelv small numbers, but 
become extremely populous during their resi- 
dence ; that they were essentially an agricultural 
people and extended themselves over a great ex- 
tent of country; that there is no evidence fur- 
nished by the measurement of crania that an 
American race unique in itself and distinct 
from the rest of mankind ever existed ; that the 
colonization of America by transatlantic people 
was not dependent upon a land bridge at a re- 
mote period, but possibly even without compass 
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through the agency of the equatorial current and 
trade winds, and, finally, that proofs of facts 
unquestionably point to Northern Asia as the 
ancient home of a large share of the tribes of 
North America, civilized and savage; and in 
view of the analogies between the civilizations 
developed in isolated quarters, indicating a 
‘uniformity of mental operation and a variety 
of mental inspiration,” he considers that the 
preponderance of evidence is that the American 
Continent received its population from the old 
world, 


OUR INDIAN WARDS. By GEorGcE W. 
MANYPENNY. 8vo, pp. 436. ROBERT 
CLARKE & Co. Cincinnati, 1880, 


The author of this earnest plea for justice to 
the red man was himself Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs from March 1853, until March, 1857,and 
Chairman of the Sioux Committee of 1876. Our 
Indian population he estimates to number about 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand souls, 
who are in fact, as he terms them, the wards of 
the United States. As such they are entitled 
not only to the protection but to the fatherly 
care of our Government. They are in a direct 
and intricate relation with it. In treating this 
delicate subject it is hard to say whether there 
has been too great leaning to its sentimental or 
its practical side; whether the romance which 
clothes the painted denizen of the forest has not 
been as fatal to his interest as the hard realism 
which the frontiersman carries with him as a 
first condition of success in his struggle with na- 
ture. It is not for the Government to take ac- 
count of either of these extremes, Its duty is 
plain—the fulfillment of its obligation to the In- 
dian and their enforcement against its own citi- 
zens. For excellent as may be the right of 
colonial charters and imperial cessions as against 
foreign powers the right of conquest has never 
been asserted against these indigenous owners of 
the soil. ; 

Until quite recently the opinion has been cur- 
rent among our people that the Indian popula- 
tion is destined soon to disappear. This error 
was, we believe, first corrected by Colonel Mal- 
lery in an interesting tract published by the 
Philosophical Society of Washington in 1877 
[Mag. Am. Hist., II. 704], and the ratio of in- 
crease shown to be steadily progressive. The 
Indian question therefore grows in importance. 
Mr. Manypenny does not undertake any contin- 
uous history of the Indian race or its conflicts 
with the aggressive whites, but presents in a 
condensed and satisfactory form a relation of the 
various phases in which complications have 
arisen and continue to arise. As regards the 
vexed question whether the civil administration 
of Ind an affairs should be entrusted to the War 
Department or a special bureau, he is explicit in 
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his judgment that the first s greatly to be depre- 
cated. Certain it is that all experiments in civ- 
ilization through military agencies have failed 
with us as everywhere else in the world. On 
the other hand, only the presence of a military 
force sufficient to command the respect of both 
whites and Indians, and under command of pru- 
dent officers with large discretionary powers can 
secure quiet and obedience to law. As the only 
alternative of extermination is civilization, and 
as civilization is impossible with continued mi- 
gration, which will always prove destructive to 
the energies and hopes of an agricultural popu- 
lation, the suggestion is pertinent whether the 
Indians may not be made self-supporting by a 
formation of semi-military, semi-civil colonies 
after the manner of the commanderies in India 
in which the Indians would be regimented under 
command of white officers, by whom they would 
be rallied and led in time of lawless invasion of 
their reservations. We heartily commend the 
work of Mr. Manypenny to all who interest 
themselves in this important subject, 


PREADAMITES; Or A DEMONSTRATION OF 
THE EXISTENCE OF MEN BEFORE ADAM, 
together with a demonstration of their Condi- 
tion, Antiquity, and Racial Affinities, and pro- 
gressive Dispersion over the Earth; with charts 
and other illustrations. By ALEXANDER WIN- 
CHELL, 8vo. pp. 506. S.C. Griccs & Co. 
Chicago, 1880. 


The central idea of this work the author de- 
clares in his preface to be human preadamitism, 
all other views presented being subsidiary or col- 
lateral. Starting upon his investigation without 
a predetermined opinion, the conclusion arrived 
at is that which the thesis implies. The linguis- 
tic interpretation is no longer the sole argument, 
race-histories and the discovered laws of animal 
life now being brought to the support of the con- 
clusion. Beyond this the author admits that to 
gratify the curiosity of the reader he has been 
tempted into the domain of speculation, while 
he distinctly maintains the difference between 
the proven facts and the deductions which to him 
seem their natural consequence. 

In the result of the reasoning the general truth 
of the biblical record is accepted, and the divine 
creation of Adam not disputed, even in the affir- 
mation that the scriptural Adam had a human 
father and mother—in which we suppose the au- 
thor to mean that the divine afflatus was breathed 
upon Adam, first of his race. Thus he repudi- 
ates the idea that mankind are not one in origin, 
and, to use his words, holds that ‘‘ the blood of 
the first human stock flows in the veins of every 
living human being.” Ina word, while he de- 
clines to recognize Adam as the starting point of 
humanity, he endeavors to show that he was in 
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existence before the ‘‘ first man” of the Hebrews. 
Furthermore, he rejects the theory that man has 
risen to his high estate by a process of evolution 
from the organic grade of his birth. So much 
for the preface, in which it will be admitted that 
the author has clearly and distinctly set forth his 
conviction and his purpose. 

An analytic conspectus eeey divides the 
twenty-nine chapters of the book into four classes, 
the titles of which afford an idea of their scope: 
I. The data of the discussion. II. The affirma- 
tive argument. III. The negative argument. 
IV. Pendants to thediscussion. Beginning with 
an examination of the biblically based belief 
touching the origin of our species, and noticing the 
silence of Genesis in regard to the preanochites 
not of the time of Adam, he leads the reader 
through an elaborate examination of the geneal- 
ogy of races and their distinctions, to his final 
discussion of the condition of primitive man. 
Here he claims that the prehistoric man, as he is 
reconstructed in the light of scientific inquiry 
was in all probability inferior to the Adamic 
race. The volume is admirably edited, and con- 
tains a large number of well-executed engravings 
of various types of the human race, in illustra- 
tion of the different stages of the argument, and 
an excellent index greatly adds to its value as a 
reference volume for the student of this charm- 
ing but misty subject, 


THE HISTORY OF REDDING, CONN., 
FROM ITS FIRST SETTLEMENT TO THE PRESENT 
Time. With Notes on the Adams, Banks, 
Burton (and numerous other) Families. By 
CHARLES BuRR ToDD. 8vo. pp. 242, THE 
Joun A. Gray Press, ETc. Co. New York, 
1880. For sale by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The materials for the history of this ancient 
Connecticut settlement have been drawn from 
the ancient records of the parish, and the files of 
papers in the State Library at Hartford. Red- 
ding, in its beginning, was a part of the town of 
Fairfield, to which it belonged for nearly forty 
years. Its original name was, in the author’s 
opinion, probably Reading, but at the time of 
incorporation in 1761 it was called Redding by 
a vote; at least such is the tradition, tho no 
such entry appears on the record. Mr. Todd 
has confined himself to the strictly local history 
of this not uninteresting town. The chapters 
of revolutionary history and incidents supply 
many valuable details upon the enlistment of 
troops, and the position of the camps, some of 
the remains of which are still visible. In the 
appendix may be found the pay roll of Captain 
William Judd’s company, in Colonel Wylly’s reg- 
iment, encamped at Reading 1778-9, and the 
names borne on the list of the Society of Cincin- 
nati of Connecticut. Another chapter is devoted 
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to the story of the action of Redding in the late 
civil war. An important part of the work is the 
chapter which narrates the history of the Con- 
gregational Church, the first religious body or- 
ganized in the town, in 1729. This is followed 
by similar accounts of the other organizations. 
The book is in excellent taste, and is a valuable 
contribution to a most important branch of his- 
tory. 


THE HUGUENOTS IN THE NIPMUCK 
COUNTRY OR OXFORD PRIOR TO 1713. By 
GEORGE F, DANIELS, with an introduction by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 16mo., pp. 168, 
Estes & LAURIAT. Boston, 1880, 

The word Nipmuck or Nipnet signifies fresh 
water. It was applied to all those Indian tribes 
which dwelled on the inland tract now known as 
Southern Central Massachusetts, to distinguish 
them from those who lived on the sea coast. 
They are described as subject clans of little 
spirit or distinction, and were readily civilized 
by the whites because they found in them a pro- 
tection against their more aggressive and power- 
ful neighbors. Yet when the great effort of 
King Philip was made to overthrow the white 
domination the Nipmucks joined with their 
race, and the civilized Indian developed the 
same spirit of native atrocity as the untamed 
tribes. Perhaps the same reason for this defec- 
tion may be found in the inferiority to which 
they were subjected even by the most humane of 
their new friends and teachers. The town of 
Oxford has its site near the middle of the terri- 
tory thus described. The grant was made to a 
number of Englishmen in 1683, and the place 
named after the English city. The lines of sur- 
vey enclosed, besides the present town of Oxford, 
parts of Charlton, Auburn, Dudley and South- 
bridge. Dudley took its name from Joseph 
Dudley, one of the six original proprietors of the 
place, who appears to have managed the entire 
property. The original deed found among old 
papers in London in 1872, is now in the posses- 
sion of the New York Historical Society. It is 
to be hoped that at some day, by a plan of equi- 
table exchange, the important documents per- 
taining to each of the old thirteen colonies may 
find their final resting place in the State societies 
of each, 

The Huguenots of France had always looked 
with admiring eye upon the American colonies, 
and after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
which compelled them to seek new homes, and 
dissatisfied with the life of cities to which they 
were necessarily compelled to fly, came to Amer- 
ica in large numbers and settled in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Virginia, and especially in 
New York and South Carolina, in the latter of 
which States their influence is strongly felt to the 
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present day. The chief agent in their removal 
to the New England colonies was Gabriel Ber- 
now, a merchant of Rochelle. Taking refuge 
in London he there met one of. the proprietors 
of the Oxford grant, and in 1686 entered into an 
agreement for the settlement upon it of thirty 
French Protestant families. It is to trace the 
progress of this colony—a difficult matter be- 
cause of the want of documentary evidence— 
that Mr. Daniels has devoted his industry and 
intelligence. This interesting volume recites 
the chequered experience of the colonists ex- 
posed to the Indians on the one hand and not 
always in accord with the proprietors, who exer- 
cised their authority with somewhat of arrogance. 
Bernow was an admirable character, full of 
French tact and amenity, blended with direct- 
ness and firmness of purpose. This volume is a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of the Hu- 
guenots in Massachusetts. The story of their 
settlements in the colony of Rhode Island was 
told by Elisha R. Potter in No. 5 of the Rhode 
Island Historical Tracts published by Sidney S. 
Rider in 1879, a notice of which appeared in 
the Magazine [III. 643.] Together they lead 
to an earnest desire for the appearance of the 
more general treatment of the subject in the 
volume soon to be issued on the ‘‘ Hugrenot 
Emigration to America,” by the Rev. Charles 
W. Baird of Rye, Westchester County, with 
whose name as a valued contributor to these 
pages our readers are familiar. 


SURPRISE AND CAPTURE OF PAULUS 
HoEck. Commemorative Oration before the 
People of Jersey City, August 19, 1879. By 
CHARLES H. WINFIELD. 8vo, pp. 73. J. 
M. MULLONE. Jersey City, 1879. 

The readers of the Magazine, remembering the 
recent exhaustive treatment of the bit of local 
history known as the affair at Block House Point 
in the September (1880) number [V., 161], will be 
re ared for a paper of the same character, We 

ave repeatedly taken occasion to commend the 
monograph as the true way of writing history. 

The same subject may be presented in different 

lights, but none is as valuable as the narrative, 

confined to an impartial recital of all the facts, 
large and small, leaving the deductions from 
them and the place they bear in the philosophy 
of history to other hands, In the story of Block 

House Point, Mr. Winfield had before him the 

always difficult problem of how to make a defeat, 

or at least a disappointment, palatable to a patri- 
otic people, In the recital of the brilliant epi- 
sode of the surprise of Paulus Hoeck by Light 

Horse Harry, the story was not difficult to tell. 

The writer had under his hand in easy reach the 

rich local treasures of the New York Historical 

Society, the result of the labor and liberality of 
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nerations of New Yorkers ‘‘to the manor 

rm,” the full files of the press of Rivington, 
Robertson and Gaine, and the abundant manu- 
script collection of the period. Not the least 
interesting and by far the most valuable part of 
the pamphlet is the grouping in the appendix of 
all the authorities, including every attainable 
scrap of information. What is more difficult to 
gather, and more rare to find gathered in most 
papers is the mass of local detail; the story of 
the roads and the character of the people who 
lived by and trod them in their daily lives, and 
the thousand incidents that give them historical 
interest. The a description of } aulus 
Hoeck, the ferry which had here its landing place, 
the tavern which sheltered the wayfarers, the 
liberty pole, the inland tavern of the Three 
Pigeons, famous in revolutionary lore, are all 
described with a minute accuracy delightful to 
the antiquary, while the thrilling story of the 
dashing exploit gives scope bravely availed of for 
an outburst of patriotic enthusiasm which sounds 
like a centennial echo of the shouts of victory 
which shook the Bergen hills and, wafted across 
Hudson, stirred the pulses of the captive city a 
hundred years ago. 


ON THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND 
MopE OF GOVERNMENT OF THE ANCIENT 
Mexicans. (From the Twelfth Annual Re- 
port of the Peabody Museum of Archzology 
and Ethnology, Cambridge, 1879.) 8vo. By 
Ap. F. BANDELIER. Salem Press, Salem, 
1879. 

Notice has been invited in the Magazine to the 
preceding papers on Mexican History contributed 
by this learned scholar to the tenth and elev- 
enth reports of the Peabody Museum, These 
treatises on the Art of War and Mode of War- 
fare of the Ancient Mexicans, on the Tenure 


and Distribution of Land among the Ancient - 


Mexicans, and the Customs with Respect to 
Inheritance, were reviewed in the September, 
1879, number of the Magazine. [III., 588, 592]. 

The present paper is of equal interest asa 
study # ethnic development, and is treated in 
the same thorough and scholarly manner, re- 
minding one_of the exhaustive études, the de 
light of French scientific students, which fairly 
bristle with quotations and authorities, neces- 
sary, of course, when the subject is recondite, as 
in the present case, and the conclusions too novel 
to ensure respect without a clear statement of 
historical premises from which they spring. The 
conclusions of the preceding treatises were essen- 
tially negative, disproving the existence, or as 
Mr. Bandelier puts it, proving the non-existence 


of a condition of society among the Mexicans 
which has for three centuries been regarded as 
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prevailing. In the first, the existence of military 
despotism was disproved ; in the second, ot feu- 
dalism among the natives of Mexico. The pres- 
ent, a deduction from these negative premises, is 
to show what the organization of Mexican orig- 
inal society was, and the status it is entitled to 
hold in the history of social progress—in a word, 
a reconstruction of the Mexican government and 
institutions as they really were. 

In the first place, no common or mutual tie 
connected the several races within the boundary 
lines of Mexico; each was independent under its 
chiefs. Hence there was no state or empire 
embracing all tribes; and as a sequence, the tribe 
was the highest form of social organization. 
The confederacy of tribes was limited to pur- 
poses of war, and that not for conquest, but 
subsistence. The tribal society was based on kin 
and property. The kins were clusters, who in 
the beginning derived from the mother; but later, 
as the family idea developed, the descent passed 
from the female to the male. Such is the tradi- 
tion of the earliest settlement of man in Mexico. 
The tale of Votan ascribes that of Chiapas to 
seven families. 

The first appearance of the Mexicans in the 
northern sections of Mexico was in the middle 
of the thirteenth century. They came as a clus- 
ter of seven kins, united by a common language 
and worship. Their names are stated, and were 
perpetuated as late as 1690 among the Indian 
wards of the present city of Mexico, which only 
disappeared with their communal lands after the 
secession of Mexico from Spain, not fifty years 
ago. When the Mexicans reached the central 
valley of Mexico they found life difficult among 
the tribes already there. Separations ensued, 
and the kins divided into two sections, the seced- 
ers settling apart from the main body. The 
elder settlement remained at Tenuchtittan (an- 
cient Mexico) ‘‘the place of the prick'y pear;” 
the new formed the Pueblo of Tlatilulco. They 
were neighbors and rivals within half a century 
of the Spanish conquest. In 1473, after a short 
but bloody struggle, the Pueblo of Tlatilulco 
was overthrown and the people deprived of their 
rights and treated as outcasts, degraded to the 
rank of ‘‘women.” Later they were rehabilita- 
ted, but there was nevermore good feeling be- 
tween the conqueror and the conquered. 

It has been shown that aboriginal Mexico 
could have neither nobility nor patriciate, nor 
yet had it any hereditary caste of warriors or of 
priests. Artisans and traders were not held to 
the agricultural tillage of their (tlalmilli) garden- 
lots, though they enjoyed no other exceptional 
privilege. 

Woman among the aboriginal Mexicans was 
hardly more than a chattel in the power of man. 
She was compelled to marry or was regarded as 
a reprobate or outcast. The man who failed for 
two years to cultivate his garden lot was expelled 
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from the bond of kinship. And these outcasts 
formed a second class in society, which gradually 
increased in numbers. 

The family name was unknown, the kin claim. 
ing the right to name its members. Education 
and training were obligatory on the part of the 
kin toitsmembers. The houses of the youth joined 
the temple of worship. Marriage was controlled 
by the kin. It was prohibited between close 
relations, and discouraged among members of 
the same kin. Members of the kin enjoyed 
common burial, The kin protected its members, 
and punished injuries to each, Intemperance in 
public was punished by public degradation when 
the offender was under seventy. Concubinage 
in certain cases was permitted, and seduction in 
some punished by death. Death also was the 
punishment for assuming the garment of the 
opposite sex; and it was a capital crime to assume 
fraudulently the insignia of an office. Adulte 
was punished by the public execution of bot 
parties. Theft was punished according to degree 
of offence, and restitution even to the taking of 
life. There were varieties of punishment, though 
never by the lash. There were prison houses. 

The execution of all these penalties required 
for the kin a regulated administration. They 
were of necessity elective, hence the Calpulli 
was a democratic organization. A number of 
old men formed a council and he'd highest 
authority. Their number probably varied with 
the numbers of the kins. They exercised crim- 
inal as well as civil jurisdiction. 

We can not follow the author further in his 
minute reconstruction of this remarkable people. 
The military relation of the tribe to the chiefs, 
the functions of the tribal council, and finally, 
of the head chief, King of Mexico, or Emperor 
Anahuac, as sometimes called, are clearly de- 
scribed, It is pleasing to know that still a fourth 
paper is promised by Mr. Bandelier, on the rela- 
tion of the medicine men, or priests, to the tribe. 


THE BATTLE OF GROTON HEIGHTS; 
THE MASSACRE OF FoRT GRISWOLD, AND 
THE BURNING OF NEW Lonpon, Historical 
sketch by JoHN T. Copp of Groton. Address 
by LEONARD WooLseEy Bacon, of Norwich, 
on the ninety-eighth anniversary, September 
6, 1869. 16mo, pp. 30. The Groton Heights 
Centennial Committee. 1879. 


The celebration which this pamphlet records 
‘was intended as a preliminary to a more thor- 
ough commemoration of the famous affair, in 
which British atrocity and American courage 
were alike displayed to a degree which will 


never be forgotten. In the burning of New 
London Arnold added the title of parricide to 
that of trai or, and at Fort Griswold Colonel 
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Ledyard acquired immortal fame, and the British 
arms were stained by an act of cowardly atrocity, 
which unfortunately was not without many par- 
allels in their conduct towards the American 
patriots. 
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HISTORY OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF JOHN DE WITT, GRAND PENSIONARY OF 
HOLLAND. By JAMES GEDDES. Vol. I., 1623 
—-1654. 8vo, pp. 398. HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 1880. 


This is not in any sense, the author informs 
us, the story of a hero, nor yet was the period in 
which the Councillor Pensionary lived heroic ; 
but it is nevertheless a praiseworthy and most 
successful effort to rescue from the dust of libra- 
ries and the musty pages of entombed documents 
an important record of the history of the Re- 
public, to who-e example we owe much of our 
political wisdom, and to whose generous assist- 
ance in the darkest hour of our own revolu- 
tionary strife with Great Britain we were indebted 
for the sinews of war. 

John De Witt was born into the ‘ Brah- 
minical caste,” as the aristocraiic race which 
ruled the States General after the manner of an 
Oligarchical Republic, is fitly termed, in the year 
1623. Such at least is his own entry in the in- 
scription roll of the University of Leyden, 
Balen, however, gives the year as 1625, and Mr, 
Geddes does not consider the date as settled, nor 
yet is the place of his birth known ; and a similar 
uncertainty attends the story of his childhood, his 
youth and the life of his family. In 1641, to- 
gether with his elder brother, Cornelius, he 
entered the University of Leyden. Nothing is 
known of the effect of their scholastic training. 
They left Leyden in 1645 without having taken 
a degree in law 1 in October of the same 
year set out fror -drecht, where their married 
sisters resided, on their travels, The next winter 
they passed at Angers in France, and they took 
their degree of doctor of laws at its university. 
Leaving Angers, they traveled through France, 
and after a protracted stay in Paris moved slowly 
to Calais, and thence passed into England, ar- 
riving at London at the eventful hour when the 
army tore the King from the Parliament Commis- 
sioners, and was marching upon London. 

Returned to Dordrecht in the summer of 1647, 
they were admitted as advocates before the Hol- 
land courts, and began the practice of the law, 
John occupying his spare moments in the com- 
position of a work on mathematics. With some 
pleasing descriptions of the interior life of the 
patrician family, whose intercourse with each 
other was carried on with somewhat of formal 
courtesy, the first book closes. 

In the second the sources and origin of De 
Witt’s political creed are searched out with 
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minute fidelity. The times were stirring. The 
French alliance with Holland was a branch of the 
master policy of Richelieu to counterbalance the 
threatening power of Spainand Austria. Spain 
had offered Tolland a truce, but its efforts were 
counteracted by the agents of Richelieu at the 
Hague, aided by Prince Frederick of Orange in 
an antagonism, which was not unusual between 
the House of Orange and the States General, 
who were distrustful of the French alliance, and 
feared 4 compromise between Spain and France, 
with perhaps their own independence as the 
price of the transaction. This distrust ended 
in the breaking of the French alliance. The 
policy of De Witt to France, in the sequel, the au- 
thor happily characterizes in these words: ‘‘Thus 
far and no farther,” a policy carried out later 
by William the Third. Next in order of the 
sources of De Witt's political creed comes the 
attitude of Holland towards England, in which 
again the States General and the Orange faction 
were in direct opposition, The Hollanders were 
for maintaining friendly relations with the Par- 
liament, while the clergy were shocked by the 
execution of Charles the First, and the House 
of Orange endeavored to profit by their disaf- 
fection. 

The third book gives an account of the Great 
Convocation and the establishment of the complete 
sovereignty of the oligarchy on the death of the 
Prince of Orange. The influence of De Witt 
on the Convocation does not appear in any known 
documents, Little remains of this period be- 
yond the records of the official business done. 

Books IV., V. and VI. recite with the same 
care the narrative of the first Anglo-Dutch 
war, the negotiation for peace, and the astute 
manner with which De Witt in 1754 tricked 
Holland into the passage of an act of ex- 
clusion of the House of Orange in the person of 
the Prince, or any of his line, as Stadtholder 
or Admiral of their Province. By his se!f-con- 
tained policy and sagacious management of men, 
he secured the triumph of his design. Mr. 
Geddes condemns the underhand working of De 
Witt, in which the reader will detect the extreme 
wariness of the Dutch mind, and a distrust for 
which the tortuous diplomacy of the time is suf- 
ficient excuse. 

In his summing up. however, of De Witt’s char- 
acter, he claims for him ‘‘ that he carried the prin- 
ciples which, at his entrance in public life, he had 
found in complete working force, to a clearly 
victorious result. He had not created them; 
he had not even established them ; but find- 
ing them around him at work, he confirmed 
their supremacy and secured for them a long 
triumph.” But the policy of breaking up the 
territory of Holland into cantonal atoms he con- 
demns, and the lesson then taught is not without 
its value to us in a time when State sovereignty has 
$°t yet lost its fascination to men who consider 
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broad nationality as incompatible with individual 
or territorial rights. Here the volume closes. 
‘The sequel will be awaited with interest. Mr. 
Geddes has shown his power to deal with a large 
subject in a large and easy way, and abundantly 
compensates for the! want of material by the 
skilfui handling of that which he has found. 


COMPLETE ARMY REGISTER OF THE 
UNITED STATES (1779 to 1879), together with 
the Volunteer General Staff during the War 
with Mexico, and a Register of all the Ap- 
pointments by the President of the United 
States in the Volunteer Service during the 
Rebellion, with the Official Military Record 
of each Officer ; also 

A MILITARY HISTORY OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF War, and of each Staff Depart- 
ment of the Army, with various tables relating 
to the army, and other important military infor- 
mation compiled from the Official Records. 
Compiled, edited and published by THomas 
H. S. HAMERSLY. 8vo. pp. 928 and 379. 
Index pp. xxxvi. TT. H. S. HAMERSLY. 
Washington, D. C. 


This comprehensive title will inform the 
reader of the nature and contents of this extend- 
ed volume. The Army and Navy Register en- 
dorses it as “the most valuable military book of 
reference that has ever been published in this 
country.”” The list of officers who have served in 
the regular army is said to be absolutely com- 

lete, as printed in this work, and it is equally 
important in the correctness and thoroughness 
of the other lists given. Certainly no reference 
library should be without it. 

We notice errors in names of revolutionary 
officers and shall endeavor in the Magazine to 
make some corrections as information is received. 
For these, however, Mr. Hamersly cannot be 
held accountable. For instance, on page 25, in 
the list of officers of the 1st New York Regi- 
ment of Infantry, the name of Benjamin Led- 
yard is printed as Lydiard. A letter in 
the writer’s possession in regard to the dropping 
of John Copp from the rolls on the reorganiza- 
tion of this regiment, is authori'y for this cor- 
rection. Again no mention is made of the 
regiment of artillery of which John Lamb was 
the coloneland Ebenezer Stevens, the lieutenant. 
colonel, which distinguished itself at the siege of 
Yorktown in 1781. Indeed the name of Colonel 
Lamb does not appear in the index. 

Thorough examination is now being made by 
competent gentlemen in several States, for in- 
stance, by John Blair Linn in Pennsylvania, 
Gencral Stryker in New Jersey, and Professor Asa 











Bird Gardner in New York, for information con- 
—s the muster rolls of the organization in 
each of these States during the revolution. 


HISTORY OF NORTH CAROLINA, FROM 
THE EARLIEST DISCOVERIES TO THE PRESENT 
TimgE, By JouN W. Moore. 8vo, 2 vols., 
Ppp. 495-530. ALFRED WILLIAMS & Co. 
Raleigh, 1880. 


The school history of North Carolina by this 
author was noticed in the Magazine [V. 159], 
when occasion was taken to express satisfaction 
at its general excellent and non-partisan tone. 
The old and well known story of North Carolina 
from its settlement to the close of the revolu- 
tion, forms the bulk of the first volume of the 
one extended work. Mr. Moore expresses 

is indebtedness to his townsman, Col. Wheeler, 
for unused material. So far well. But we must 
take direct issue against the conclusions of the 
author as to modern events. He writes from a 
local standpoint, and reasserts the claim to 
State Sovereignty which already has once deluged 
the country with blood and will again if the 
doctrine supposed to have been settled is again 
instilled into the hearts and minds of the youth 
of the South, No one will deny that in the 
Southern States the colonial system of the last 
century, with its local jealousies and narrow an- 
tagonisms, still prevails, while the Northern tier, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, has been mould- 
ed by the force of circumstance and the flood of 
emigration, into a great nation, which now con- 
trols and for a period the end of which is be- 
yond the discernment of living man, will con- 
tinue to control the destinies of this continent. 





THE EARLY HISTORY OF GROTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 1662-1707. Edited by 
SAMUEL A. GREEN. 8vo. pp., 200. Groton, 
1880, 


These records are known as the Indian Roll. 
They are earliest extant of the town, and prob- 
ably the first made of any meeting held within 
its limits. They are copied from the only book of 
records kept during the Indian wars, and were 
found, after being lost sight of for some time, in 
1807. They are now edited by a vote of the 
town and are published in an extremely hand- 
some manner. The general reader will of course 
not expect to find much of interest in the dry de- 
tails of town meetings, even though the war 
whoops of the savage and the edge a the scalp- 
ing knife occasionally echo or gleam through the 
mist of the past, but the work should find a place 
on the shelves of every historical library, and we 
hope the zeal which the centennial anniversaries 
have aroused may not flag until the records of 
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every one of the early settlements has been res- 
cued from manuscripts and secured perpetuity by 
the manifold work of the press. In them alone 
must the true historian expect to find the secrets 
of the past. It is needless to state that the work 
shows patient toil and scholarly accuracy on 
every page. A notice of a pamphlet on the 
same subject, published by Dr. Green, in 1879, 
appeared in the Magazine [V. 156]. 


—_ 


OBSERVATIONS ON JUDGE JONES’ 
LoyAList HIsTORY OF THE AMERICAN REv- 
OLUTION—How FAR IS IT AN AUTHORITY? 
By Henry. P, Jounsron. 8vo., pp. 86. D. 
APPLETON & Co. New York, 1880. 

Mr. DeLancey’s edition of Judge Jones’ His- 
tory of New York during the revolutionary war 
was noticed at the time of its appearance in the 
pages of the Magazine [III. 521], and it was 
then observed that it would not be allowed to 
pass without challenge and controversy. Numer- 
ous criticisms have appeared, of which, the 
present by Mr. Johnston, the well-known author 
of ‘‘ The Campaign of 1776 around New York 
and Brooklyn,” is the most careful and compre- 
hensive. 

Dividing his subject into eighteen chapters he 
takes up in detail sundry but by no means all of 
the gross errors, careless misstatements and ma- 
lignant falsehoods with which the narrative of the 
‘*veracious judge”’ fairly reeks." Nothing seems 
to have been sacred to this ‘‘common scold ; ’ 
neither the principles of the patriots nor the char- 
acters of the heroes of the war, nor yet even the 
reputation of families who were not of the politi- 
cal or religious creed of the unseated Judge. ‘To 
have been ‘‘a Presbyterian and a Republican ” 
was in his eyes to have reached the summit of 
human villainy. 

It is quite impossible to note the various 
points taken up with precision and method by 
Mr. Johnston. Sufficient to say, that he has 
fairly proved his case in each and ih a manner 
which admits of noreply. ‘The pamphlet should 
stand side by side with the work it reviews on 
the shelves of every library. 

One point seems to have been omitted in all 
previous criticisms and also in this review ; to 
wit: that it is not probable that Judge Jones, 
who invariably po of himself in the third 
person with cautious reticence amounting almost 
to disguise, ever intended that this narrative 
should see the light. In his mortification at his 
own changed circumstances and the triumph of 
the hated triumvirate, his rivals on the bench and 
the forum, he no doubt found in his closet a safe 
vent for his spleen His reputation has not 
profited by its long delayed posthumous publica- 
tion But the end is not yet, and other false 
statements even more glaring than those cor- 
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rected by Mr. Johnston will shortly be corrected, 
until it seems us though little would be left of 
the volumes of historical value, except~ the 
animus of the writer and the comprehensive 
notes of the editor. 


ANNALS OF FIFTY YEARS—A History 
OF ABBOT ACADEMY, ANDOVER, Mass, 1829- 
1879. By PHILENA MCKEEN and PHEBE F, 
McKEEN, with an introduction by EpwarD 
A. Park, D.D. 8vo. pp. 259. WARREN F. 
DkAPER. Andover, 1880, 


The idea of an academy for the education of 
girls in the higher branches of knowledge is not 
a new one. In these pages we find that in the 
winter of 1749 the Moravian Brethren established 
a Seminary at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and 
within nine years provided a school for the educa- 
tion of their daughters, where they were taught 
the mechanical arts befitting their sex, as well as 
elementary knowledge. In1815 the Rev. Joseph 
Emerson began the task of elevating the system 
of female education ; in 1823 New Hampshire 
gtanted a charter to the Adams Academy ; in 
1836 Bradford Academy, a mixed school, limited 
its work to girls. In Massachusetts, the first 
incorporated school for the higher education of 
girls, was organized in Andover. This was in 
the year 1828. It was incorporated by act of 
Legislature in 1829. 

This volume recites the history of the institu- 
tion and is an illustration of the benefits result- 
ing from permanence in the administration of a 
school. The introduction pays a deserved tribute 
to the value of the services of Miss McKeen, 
whose name is widely known throughout the 
intellectual world of New England. She was of 
Scotch-Irish descent, a relation of Dr. Joseph 
McKeen, the first President of Bowdoin College, 
and was a beautiful example of the best traits of 
this conscientious, persevering and intelligent 
race, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWO HUNDRED 
AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the Gather- 
ing in England, Departure for America, and 
Final Settlement in New England of the First 
Church and Parish of Dorchester, Mass, co- 
incident with the settlement of the Town. 
Observed March 28 and June 17, 1880. 8vo. 
pp. 176. Georce H. ELtis, Publisher. 
Boston, 1880, 

The First Church of Dorchester, Mass., was 
formed in Plymouth, England, and sailed March 


20 (O.S.) 1630, for America ; it was established 
in Dorchester June 6, 1630, It was the second 
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church planted in the Massachusetts Colony ; the 
third in New England. 

The sermon on the occasion of the celebration, 
which fell on Easter Monday, was delivered by 
the pastor, the Rev. S. J. Barrows. This being 
the anniversary of the gathering in England, the 
reverend gentlemen confined himself to a rela- 
tion of the causes which induced the emigra ion 
and a brief notice of John White and his coad- 
jutors in the organization of the scheme of emi- 
gration which, in 1630, brought about the sailing 
of seventeen ships from England for America, 
among which, the Mary and John, a vessel of 
four hundred tons, second of the fleet, with the 
Dorchester emigrants. Her departure was the 
occasion of the gathering in Plymouth, and 
brought one hundred and forty emigrants to that 
port. 

The second event in this simple story was the 
landing of the Puritans of the Mary and John 
on the shores of New England. This was also 
duly celebrated with the same pious zeal. In 
his sermon on this occasion the reverend pastor 
continued the recital, and to the text of the ‘‘ vine 
planted in the wilderness” gave brief details 
of the voyages, after which, in a graceful and 
pleasing narrative, he presented a picture of the 
social, religious and political condition of the 
Puritan settlements and their general historic en- 
vironment, continuing with brief sketches of 
the first ministers and closing with some general 
comparison between the ‘‘then and now.” The 
lofty aim of a theocratic state he wisely pro- 
nounced to have been an exalted but impracti- 
cable ideal, and recognized that the perfect liberty 
the Puritans sought is only practicable where 
Church and State are divided. . But if we have 
read the history of the Puritans aright, the per- 
fect liberty they desired was for themselves and 
their descendants—the elect of God and none 
other. Narrowness of aim is the natural revolt 
against unrestrained license—the pendulum of 
religions, like that of political revolutions, 
swings as far to the one extreme as it has been 
strained by the other. Puritan exclusivism and 
ascetism was the result of priestly license. For- 
tunately the soil of America could not be con- 
fined to the culture of a single vine. Hence our 
political freedom and our religious liberty. 


A HISTORY OF THE FIRST PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCH OF DAYTON, OHIO, FROM 1845 
TO 1880. By CLARKE McDermott, M.D. In- 
cluding a sketch of the early history of the 
Church from a posthumous manuscript of the 
late HENRY L. Brown, from 1800 to 1845. 
8vo, pp. 144. Journal Book and Job Printing 
Establishment, Dayton, Ohio, 1880. 

From some early documents, showing applica- 














tions to the Presbytery of Washington, it ap- 
pears the church at Dayton existed prior to the 
ae of 1801; but it was not until 1804 that 
they called a regular minister in the person of 
the Rev. James Welsh, and no session was insti- 
tuted until 1806. The first meeting house was a 
‘small log cabin, two feet from the ground, eight- 
een by twenty feet, seven logs high, without chi 
chinking, a yellow clay daubing, clapboard roof- 
ing, held down with weight poles, rough-slab 
flooring, and log sealed without windows.” From 
the picture of it given, just the place where one 
of the twelve apostles would have felt entirely at 
home. 

The history of the church is traced from these 
small beginnings to the present day. In 1817 a 
building was erected, which was taken down in 
1839, and a new church erected in 1841, which 
was in its turn taken down in 1867 and a fine 
new edifice erected from its materials, with new 
additions. Sketches of prominent persons con- 
nected with the church are given. 





HISTOIRE DES ETATS-UNIS D’AMERI- 
QUE depuis les temps les plus reculés jusqu’ 4 
nos jours. Par Fr&DERIC NOLTE, 2 tomes, 
8vo. pp. 479 et 514. DIDIER ET CIE. Paris, 


1879. 

These volumes do not pretend to present the 
result of any new researches into American his- 
tory, nor any new deductions from old and well- 
known facts, but rather a grouping in an attractive 
form from the pages of the most modern of our 
general histories. ‘lo Barnes’ Centenary History 
of the United States, which has already taken 
firm place in this country as the best compiled, 
most compact and intelligible of our modern 
historical compendiums, the author especially 
admits his extensive obligations. He names, 
however, in the same passage Redpath’s History, 
and acknowledges his obligations to Laboulaye’s 
Studies on the United States. 

The first volume brings the rapid but lucid 
narrative, which from the extent of field it covers 
could not be other than summary in treatment, to 
the close of the revolution. It is followed by a 
number of Piéces Justi ficatives, some of which 
will be gladly received by our own local students; 
for instance, a translation from the Latin of the 
Lette s of Patent of Henry VII of England, of 
the 5th March, 1495-6, permitting John Cabot, 
citizen of Venice, and his sons, to navigate under 
the English flag in search of new lands; the 
Commission of the King (of France) to the Sieur 
de Monts for the settlement of La Cadie, Cana- 
da, and other places in new France ; the re- 
mainder are translations of documents well- 
known to Americans but of peculiar value to the 
French reader. 
~ The second volume opens with an account of 
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the condition of the United States after the war, 
and notes the organization of the Episcopal 
Church in 1785 and the opposition made to the 
ordination of the first bishop. Succeeding chap- 
ters recite the administration of the several Pres- 
idents from Washington to Hayes. The sto 
of the causes, conduct and results of the civil 
war is related without expression of feeling, in- 
deed without apparent bias on either side, and a 
philosophic deduction is rarely met with. The 
fina, zhapters are essentially statistical and pre- 
sent well arranged tables of the financial and 
industrial progress of the country. The Pieces 
Justificatives give the Constitution and the 
treaties of peace at present existing between the 
United States and foreign powers. 

The book, it will be observed from this analy- 
sis, is intended for French readers, and is ad- 
mirably suited to an easy comprehension of our 
history and present condition, and we grstefully 
Pops it, not as a contribution to our history but 
to the knowledge of our history by a people to 
whom we owe a debt of inextinguishable grati- 
tude as well as of warmest sympathy in her irre- 
pressible efforts to establish a republic in accord 
with our ideas of popular government. 





LADIES AND OFFICERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES; OR, AMERICAN ARISTOC- 
RACY. A sketch of the social life and char- 
acter of the army. By DUANE MERRITT 
GREENE, late Lieutenant U.S.A. 16mo. pp. 
232. Central PublishingCo. Chicago, 1880, 


We find by examination of the Army Register 
that Lieutenant Greene was appointed :n 1872 
and resigned in 1377. In this brief term of 
service, he has either seen much to which others 
are blind, or imagined a great deal that he never 
saw. Under a very thin disguise of honest 
seeming criticism, his strictures on individuals 
whose identity must be well known in army cir- 
cles, greatly resemble a gratification of personal 
malignity. We are loth to believe that the 
officers of the regular army, or any considerable 
number of them, are such as he depicts them 
to be, or that the ladies whom he mentions are 
fair samples of their wives. We have no sympathy 
with literature of this character. 





PRISON LIFE IN DIXIE. Giving a Short His- 
tory of the Inhuman and Barbarous Treatment 
of our Soldiers by Rebel Authorities. By SER- 
GEANT OATS. 16mo, pp. 204. THE CENTRAL 
PUBLISHING Co, Chicago, 1880. 


The story of Sergeant Oats is fascinating from 
beginning to end, but it is the fascination of 
horror. The details of the treatment of Union 
prisoners in the Andersonville prison pen are 
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such as to extort tears from the sternest eyes, 
and force imprecations from the most pious 
heart. Think of thirty-three thousand men 
confined in a space no greater in extent than 
Washington Square, New York, without shelter 
from the burning heat of summer or the rude 
blasts of winter; their scanty rations of food 
brought to them at night in the same carts that 
in the morning bore off the festering corpses of 
the dead. It is no marvel that many were re- 
duced to idiocy, that they died by the hundred, 
by the thousand. 

The bones of fourteen thousand men, who 
perished miserably in that rebel Gehenna, bear 
mute, but awful testimony to the barbarity bred 
of the slavery system. An address by General 
Garfield, and a description of the Government 
cemetery on the site of the prison, form a fitting 
appendix to the volume. W. C.S. 


ADVENTURES OF ALF. WILSON. A 
thrilling Episode of the Dark Days of the 
Rebellion. By JoHN A. WILSON, a member 
of Mitchell’s Railroad Raiders. 16mo, pp. 
237. Blade Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany. Toledo, 1880, 


In April, 1862, a party of twenty-four enlisted 
men, of whom Alf. Wilson was one, assembled 
near the town of Shelbyville, Tenn., under the 
lead of J. J. Andrews, and, instructed by 
Gen. Ormsby M. Mitchell, was to penetrate 
in disguise through the rebel lines to Mari- 
etta in Georgia; there to secure a train of 
cars, and thence, turning northward, to burn 
bridges, destroy the road, and thus break this 
important railway connection with the South. 
Such an undertaking, so full of manifest hazard, 
the failure of which meant certain and igno- 
minious death, these daring men entered upon, 
in a spirit of sublime patriotic self-devotion. 
General Mitchell wept as he parted from them, 
saying he feared he should never see them again, 
Nor did he meet any of the survivors of that 
devoted band, as he died at Port Royal before the 
narrator reached that place. Twenty of the party 
gained Marietta in safety, and at Big Shanty 
cut loose an engine and three box-cars from the 
express train, and started on the wild race to the 
North, stopping at intervals to tear up the track, 
displace ties and cut telegraph wires. Closely 
pursued, they had scant leisure to complete this 
work—their fuel aud oil gave out, the engine 
journals heated, and finally, all hope of success 
gone, they took to the woods, every man for 
himself. All were ultimately captured by the 
rebels, were subjected to imprisonment in dun- 
geons under ground, were starved and beaten. 
Eight with Andrews, their brave leader, were 
hung ; nine, including Wilson, escaped ; the rest 
perished in rebel jails. We cannot follow Wil- 
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son and companions in their perilous and toil- 
some journey down the Chattahoochie river in 
an open boat to the Gulf of Mexico, where, 
wasted with toil, exposure and starvation, their 
emaciated bodies naked, save for the wild moss 
with which they thatched themselves, they found 
shelter under the old flag on board the gunboat 
Stars and Stripes. Written without literary pre- 
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tense, this is a book of thrilling interest.’ 
W. 


SOME MISTAKES OF MOSES. By RoBErT 
G. INGERSOLL. Ist ed. 16mo. pp. 278. C. P. 
FARRELL. Washington, D. C., 1879. 


Colonel Ingersoll’s views are so well known to 
the public that we confidently suppose that the 
title of this book is sufficient to give a fair com- 
prehension of the treatment which he awards to 
the pentateuch. The critical, analytical, not to 
say sceptical, mind of the day will accept this 
view of Moses as a study in the interest of 
truth and human development along a higher 
plane, while the old-fashioned orthodox believer 
will look on it with horror and on him as one 
who hath the poison of asps under his lips. 

The eloquence and poetic fervor of Ingersoll 
find a response in the hearts of many who do 
not acquiesce either in his strictures or conclu- 
sions, W.C.S. 


INGERSOLL AND MOSES. A Reply by 
Rev. SAMUEL IvEs CuRTIsS. 16mo, pp. 118. 
JANSEN, McCLurc & Co. Chicago, 1880. 
The reverend author of this volume intends it 

as an antidote to the poison of Ingersoll, and 

offers it to the clergy and laity as such, its con- 
tents being, as he says, the fruit of extended 
reading and research, though he omits to state 
what sources of information were at his disposal 
which were not equally open to Mr. Ingersoll. 
So far forth therefore as either the two disputants 
speaks as authority, they stand upon an equal 
footing. The real question at issue is still an 
open one; indeed it may be said that the 
preacher makes some concessions as, for instance, 
when he disclaims scientific pretensions on be- 
half of Moses. If the matter be open to all to 
interpretation or construction, who shall limit 
the scope of enquiry or criticism? W.C.S, 


RECOLLECTIONS AND OPINIONS OF 
AN OLD PIONEER. By PETER H. BuRNETT. the 
first Governor of the State of California. 
t2mo. pp. 448. D. APPLETON & Co. New 
York, 1880. 


Mr. Burnet indicates the necessity of his 
nature which made him a pioneer by the manner 
in which he opens this very interesting autobiog- 
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raphy. His first sentence reads as follows: “I 
am the eldest son of George and Dorothy Bur- 
net, and was born in Nashville, ‘lennessee, 
November 15th, 1807’’ He then gives a 
succinct account of his early life in that primitive 
society, tells of the industry, economy and fore- 
sight necessary to make a plain living ; of bee 
hunts and fisticuff fights in Missouri, to which ter- 
ritory the family removed in 1819. In 1826 he 
returned to Tennessee, worked for a time as 
clerk in a hotel, then in a store at a salary of 
$200 per annum and his washing, board and 
lodging, and in 1828 he married Miss Harriet 
Rogers—he being at that time twenty-one and 
his wife seventeen years of age. He says that 
to his wife he owes much of his success in life. 
He studied law and was appointed District At- 
torney by the Governor of Missouri, to which 
State he had returned, and where he took an 
active part in the Mormon troubles, which re- 
sulted in their expulsion from the State. In 
1843 he crossed the plains to Oregon with his 
family. There he resided for five years, under- 
going great hardships, and in 1848 went to 
California in quest of gold. Here he took a 
prominent part in political affairs, and in 1849 
was elected Governor; was re-elected and re- 
signed in January, 1851. We have rarely read 
a book more crowded with incidents and more 
interesting in its matter. It is the history of 
the life of a man representing in himself the best 
elements of American character, self-reliant, 
self-made, and successful. That portion rela- 
ting to the formation of the State Government 
of California is most instructive, and there is 
hardly a man of note on the Pacific coast whom 
the author has not known and of whom he does 
not make mention, touching briefly on some nota- 
ble incident in the career of each. 
W.C. S. 


REMINISCENCES OF LEVI COFFIN, 
THE REPUTED PRESIDENT OF THE UNDER- 
GROUND RAILROAD. Being a brief history of 
the labors of a lifetime in behalf of the slave, 
with the stories of numerous fugitives who 
gained their freedom through his instrumen- 
tality, and many other incidents. 2d edition, 
with appendix. 8vo, pp.732. ROBERT CLARKE 
& Co. Cincinnati, 1880, 

The venerable author, then in his seventy- 
eighth year, as he states in his preface, dated in 
1876, wrote this book, that the record of the 
stirring anti-slavery times, in which he lived and 
labored, and which are now a part of the history 
of our country, should not be lost, and that the 
rising generation might learn from his narrative 
how slaves were helped to gain their freedom. 
Levi Coffin was born of Quaker parents, who 
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emigrated from Nantucket Island to North Caro- 
lina before the revolutionary war, and resided at 
Guilford Court House, on the site of the battle- 
field, which took its name from the locality. 
None of his family were slaveholders, and from 
his earliest youth he had a thorough detestation 
of slavery. Many acts of cruelty, which he was 
a witness to, decided him at an early age to do 
all in his power to enable fugitive slaves to es- 
cape from their masters. In later in life he 
removed to Newport, in Indiana, and organized 
what was shortly known as the underground 
railroad— which in effect was an associa.ion, 
having for its object the protection of fugitives 
and the furtherance of their escape, by providing 
places of concealment, horses, wagons and food, 
as well as advice, and occasional armed assist- 
ance in forwarding them on their way to Canada. 
No where in all the broad lands of the Union 
was there asylum for the escaping slave. Bya 
law which rests as an indelible disgrace to the 
nation, every man in the free north was made a 
slave hunter, and the whole power of the govern- 
ment was at the disposal of the trafficers in 
human flesh and blood. The mere recollection 
of such degradation makes the cheeks to tingle 
with the hot blood of shame even at this day. 

The narrative of Mr. Coffin’s labors in behalf 
of these poor outcasts seeking for that freedom 
in a monarchy which was denied them under our 
boasted Republic, is replete with interest—and 
the many detailed incidents make the book as 
fascinating as a romance. 


The rising generation should learn to know 


and honor the labors of these gleaners in the 
aftermath of human rights and prerogatives— 
which the wise men of the nation contemned un- 
til the day of their confusion was at hand. 
What Garrison strove to effect by precept, Coffin 
practiced as a part of his life. Although a law 
breaker, he is without crime, and the purity of 
his motive more than atones for the illegality of 
his acts. W. C. S. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, AND HIS 
TiImEs; Or, Sketches of the Anti-Slavery 
Movement in America, and of the man who 
was itsfounder and moral leader. By OLIVER 
JouHNsoN, with an introduction by JouNn G. 
WHITTIER. 8vo. pp. 432. B. B. Russet, & 
Co. Boston, 1880. 

William Lloyd Garrison was the apostle of free- 
dom for the slave ; to this cause he devoted a long 
life of untiring labor and energy, and lived to see 
emancipation an accomplished fact. The result 
for which he strove so earnestly and which-he 
sought to accomplish by moral suasion and ap- 
peal to the conscience, was brought about in the 
throes of a conflict which taxed the utmost re- 
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sources of the nation and almost verified the sad 
words of Lincoln, that ‘‘ for every drop of 
blood drawn by the scourge from the back of the 
bondsman another should be shed by the sword.” 
Familiar as this generation is with the passion 
aroused by the war, it is difficult for one who has 
not been personally cognizant of the fact, to ap- 
prehend the mingled hatred, loathing and scorn, 
with which the abolitionist of forty years ago 
was regarded by the orthodox piety of the con- 
ventional christian and the conservative politician. 
To each slavery was the very ark of the cove- 
nant. 

To avow abolition principles was to incur 
social ostracism, religious ostracism, and political 
disfranchisement. . Knowing what lay before 
him Garrison voluntarily, ray gladly, espoused 
the cause of the slave and devoted his life to the 
cause of emancipation. This book is the record 
of his labor, his sufferings and his reward. The 
man who had a price set upon his head, 
who on more than one occasion escaped the 
fury of a mob died full of years and honor, sur- 
rounded by his family, knowing that he had not 
labored in vain. 

The author, Oliver Johnson, will be recog- 
nised’ as the associate of Garrison, Greeley, 
Gerritt Smith and Whittier, all faithful advo- 
cates of the cause, and his name is a guaranty 
that the life of his great leader has been written 
with loving care and fidelity. 

W. C. S. 


ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA. ME- 
MORIAL VOLUME. Compiled by Rev. J. WiL- 
LIAM JuNES, D.D., at the request of the Vir- 
ginia Division of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia Association. 8vo, pp. 347. J. W. RAN- 
DOLPH & ENGLISH. Richmond, 1880. 


The death of General R. E. Lee in 1870 gave 
fitting occasion for the meeting of his surviving 
comrades in arms, which was held pursuant to a 
call issued by General J. A. Early, on the 3d of 
November 1870, in the First Presbyterian Church 
in the city of Richmond, for the purpose of tak- 
ing the preliminary steps to the erection of a 
monument to his memory. Here were gathered 
together a host of those who had followed his 
fcrtunes on many a stricken field, and had stood 
by his side at the last fatal hour, when, with a 
moral courage as lofty as ever inspired a leader, 
he took upon himself all the responsibility of 
the surrender which terminated the career of the 
Army of Northern Virginia and of the Confed- 
eracy, to establish the existence of which it had 
fought so long and so well. We have not now 
to deal with any of the political questions so 
sternly debated in those long years, but only 
with fitting respect to bear witness to the loving, 
almost filial reverence, with which his comrades 
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laid their offering on the shrine of their leader, 
and recalled his great deeds of arms. The ad- 
dresses delivered are collected in the volume now 
before us, and although we do not recognize in 
the names of the several speakers those of any 
who were specially prominent in those times of 
strife, yet each one speaks of that which he saw 
and heard, and of actions in which he was a par- 
ticipant. The subject is one of deep and ab- 
sorbing interest, and we are enabled through 
means of these valuable papers, divested as most 
of them are of purely military technicalities, to 
follow the movements of the contending forces 
over that portion of Virginia here not inaptly 
termed the Flanders of America, and in many 
instances thus as it were taken behind the scenes 
to watch the movements which so often baffled 
the advance of the Union forces, in the tangled 
thickets of the wilderness, and in the trenches 
of Petersburg and Richmond. Contributions of 
this character will always be welcome, and should 
find a place in every historical library. The edi- 
tor is to be complimented on the result of his 
labors, Ww. C. S. 


A PRIVATE CHAPTER OF THE WAR 
1861-5. By Gzo. W. BAILEY, late First-Lieu- 
tenant Sixth Missouri Infantry, and A. D. C. 
Second Division Staff, Fifteenth Army Corps. 
16mo. pp. 270. G. I. Jones & Co. St. 
Louis, 1880. 


On the 22d of July, 1864, before Atlanta, Ga., 
in a memorable encounter between the army of 
Sherman and that of Hood, in which through 
failure on the part of our troops to guard a gap 
in the railway embankment, the army of the Ten- 
nessee was driven from its works and for a short 
time discomfited, the writer of this personal 
chapter of the war, while making his way to 
what had been but a moment before the rear of 
his own division, found himself confronted by a 
horde of advancing rebels, who took him pris- 
oner and marched him, in company with many 
others who had fallen into the same error, inside 
the works of Atlanta. Bailey found captivity 
so irksome that he immediately formed plans for 
escape and succeeding in eluding the vigilance 
of the guard, found himself loose in Dixie. 
There is a certain sameness necessarily found 
in all narratives of escaped prisoners of war. He 
found succor and food from kindly disposed 
Union men and women, but he always approached 
the house of a white man with the utmost 
caution, while he soon learned that a black face 
meant shelter, food, protection and guidance the 
instant the negro understood that he was a 
Yankee. One portion of the story recites a 
foul crime in an attempted murder of the 
fugitive by a Georgian, who gave as his reason 
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for his dastardly assault, that ‘‘the Yankees 
had stolen his wife’s frying pan.” Bailey was 
sorely wounded, but thanks to a constitution of 
iron and the kind care of a christian woman,- 
lived to recover. Other atrocities are stated to 
have been committed by bodies of regular troops 
which, for the credit of the Confederate service, 
we hope are either misreported or exaggerated. 


FAST AND LOOSE IN DIXIE. An Un- 
prejudiced Narrative of Personal Expe-ience 
as a Prisoner of War at Libby, Macon, Sa- 
vannah and Charleston. By J. MADISON 
Drake, Captain Ninth New Jersey Veteran 
Volunteers, and Brevet Brigadier-General N. 
G. N.J. 16mo, pp. 310. 


Captain Drake was taken prisoner in May, 
1864, at the battle of Drury’s Bluff ; was carried 
to Richmond, where he tasted the delights of 
Libby prison, in which he and all other prisoners 
were systematically robbed and starved by the 
notorious Dick Turner, and was subsequent] 
confined at Macon and Charleston,-from whic 
latter place he, with many others, was removed 
in October of that year. It was while on the 
way to the interior of the country that he, with 
three companions, Captains Henry H. Todd, 
8th N. J. V.; J. E. Lewis, 11th N. J. V., and 
Albert Grant, 19th Wis., made a dash for lib- 
erty, and leaping from the fast-moving railway 
train, sought safety in the dark recesses of a 
South Carolina swamp. Destitute of money 
and arms, enemies in a hostile country, their 
prospects to escape must have seemed dim 
enough, and the next morning, when the bay of 
blood hounds sounded in their ears, and they 
knew that five hundred miles lay between them 
and the Union lines, their hearts may well have 
sunk within them. In this strait, as here told 
and in every other story of like escape and 
need, our men turned instantly toward the de- 
spised and ignorant negro, nor is there an in- 
stance on record where the black man has failed 
to justify the trust reposed in him. We cannot 
follow Captain Drake and his companions on 
their long journey across the Blue Ridge, nor 
give one out of the incidents with which it is 
crowded. The tale is told simply, without bra- 
vado, and at times with a keen appreciation of 
the humor of the situation; as witness his way of 
getting a pair of shoes from anold Tennesseean, 
who was unwilling to part with the only pair he 
had. On their safe arrival at Knoxville, Drake 
does not hesitate to describe the condition of his 
person in terms of such graphic force as to leave 
no doubt on the mind of the reader that a bath 
was not a luxury, but a necessity. 

Ww. C. S. 
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History oF THE CAMPAIGN oF Gen. T. J. (Stonewall) 

ACKSON IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY OF VIRGINIA. 

y William Allan. 8vo. J.B. Lippincott & Co. Phil- 
adelphia, 1880. 

Tue Stupent’s Hume. A History of England, based 
on the History of David Hume. By J. S. Brewer. 
— edition. 12mo. Harper & Bros. New York, 
I le 

Fast anv Loose 1n_ Drxig. An unprejudiced narrative 
of personal experience as a prisoner of war at Libby. 
7 J. Madison Drake, Captain oth N. J. Vet. Vols. 
z6mo. The Authors’ Publishing Company. New 
York, 1880. 

A Private CHAPTER OF THE War, 1861-5. By George 

- Bailey, First Lieutenant 6th Missouri Infantry. 
16mo. G. 1. Jones & Co. St. Louis, 1880. 

Prison Lire 1n Dixie. Giving a short history of the 
inhuman and barbarous treatment of our soldiers by 
rebel authorities, By Sergeant Oats. 16mo, Central 
Publishing Co. Chicago, 1880. 

History OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF JOHN De Witt, 
Grand Pensionary of Holland. By James Geddes. Vol. 
I., 1623-1654. 8vo. Harper & Bros. New York, 1880. 


ConspEcTUs OF THE History OF PouiticaL PARTIES AND 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: By Walter R. Houghton. 
= Granger, Davis & Co. Indianapolis, Ind., 
I le 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Two HuNDRED AND FIFTieTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE First CHurcH oF DorcHESTER, 
Mass. 8vo. George H. Ellis. Boston, 1880. 


Tue Earty Recorps or Groton, Mass., 1662-1707. 
Edited by Samuel E. Green. 8vo, Groton, 1880. 


Tue Crepir Mositier oF AMERICA, ITS ORIGIN AND 
History. By J. B. Crawford. 16mo. C. W. Calkins 
&Co. Boston, 1880. 


Notes ConcERNING THE WAMPANOAG TRIBE OF INDIANS. 
By William J. Miller, r2mo. Sidney S. Rider Provi- 
dence, 1880. \ 


History OF THE ENG.IsH PropLe. By John Richard 
_ Vol. 1V. 16mo. Harper & Bros. New York, 
1880. 


Awnna_s oF Firty Years. A History of Abbot Academy, 
Andover, Mass., 1829-1879. By Philena McKeen and 
_ F. McKeen, Bee. arren F, Draper. Andover, 
1880, 


History OF THE First PresByTERIAN CHuRCH oF Day- 
TON, OHIO, FROM 1845 TO 1880. By Clarke McDermont. 
8vo. Dayton, O., 1880. 


HIsTorRY OF THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA, ETC. With a Chronicle of the Symbols, Standards, 
Banners and Flags of Ancient and Modern Nations. 
By George Henry Preble, Rear Admiral U. S. A. Sec- 

on revised edition. 8vo. A. Williams & Co. Boston, 


MEMorRsS OF THE EpiscopAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
States or America. By the Right Rev. William 
White. Edited by Rev. B. F. De Costa. 8vo. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. New York, 1880. 

History or WinpHam County, Conn. By Ellen D. 
Larned. Vol. II. 8vo. Charles Hamilton. Worcester, 
Mass., 1880. 

History oF NortH CAROLINA, FROM THE Ear.iest Dis- 
COVERIES TO THE PRESENT TimME. By John W. Moore. 
Two vols., 8vo. Alfred Williams & Co. Raleigh, 
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CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE STATE OF VERMONT AND THE BATTLE OF BEN- 
NINGTON. 8vo. Tuttle & Co, Rutland, 1879. 


REMINISCENCES OF SARATOGA AND BALtsTon. By Wm. 
L. Stone. 12mo. R. Worthington. New York, 1880, 


Serr.ers or AguipNEcK AND LiperTy oF CONSCIENCE. 
By Henry E. Turner. 8vo, Newport, R. 1., Histor- 
ical Publishing Company. Newport, 1880. 

ANDREW JoHNSON, PRESIDENT DER VEREINGTEN STAATEN 
unD Kamre SEINER ZEIT, von J. Schucht. 12mo. 
Bernhard Schlicke. Leipzig, 1879. 


Histoire Des Etats-Unis p’ AMERIQUE DEPUIS LES TEMPS 
LES PLUS RECULES jusQU A NOs JouRS par Frederick 
Nolte. 2vols. 8vo. Didier & Cie. Paris, 1879. 

Das DevutscHE ELEMENT IN DEN VEREINIGTEN STAATEN 
von Norp AMERIKA, 1819-1848. 8vo, Von Gustav 
Korner. Cincinnati, 1880. 


Memories OF my Exite. By Louis Kossuth. Translated 
from the original Hungarian by Ferencz Jansz. 16mo. 
D. Appleton & Co, ew York, 1880. 


MEworigs OF My ExiLe. By Louis Kossuth. Translated 
from the original Hungarian by Ferencz Jansz. Parts 
I.and II. gto. I.K Funk & Co. New York, 1880. 


Historica, PAMPHLETS 


MemoriAt RECORD OF THE FATHER OF Wisconsin. Pre- 
ed by H. A, Tenney and David Atwood. 16mo. 
David Atwood, Wisconsin. 

Discovery AND CONQUESTS OF THE NorTH WEsT, WITH 
THE History or Cuicaco. Part IV. By Rufus 
ao ogg 8vo. R. Blanchard & Co. @henee. 

+) 1880, 


OBSERVATIONS ON JUDGE Jongs’ LoyaList History oF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION — How FAR Is IT AN Au- 
THORITY ? by wd P. Johnston. 8vo. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. New York, 1880. 

Sovprers’ AND Sattors’ HistoricaL Society oF RHODE 
IsLanD. Personal Narratives of Events in the War of 
the Rebellion. Second series, No.3. Battery F, First 
Rhode Island Light =", By Philip S. Chase. 4to. 
N. Bangs, Williams & Co. Providence, 1880. 

ANTIQUITIES OF THE ParisH CHURCH OF HEMPSTEAD, IN- 
CLUDING OysTER Bay, &c. By Henry Onderdonk, Jr. 
8vo. Lott Van de Water. Hempstead, N. Y., 1880. 

La NoRAMBEQUE, DECOUVERTE D’UNE QUATRIEME COLo- 
NIE PRECOLOMBIENNE DANS LE Nouveau Monpg. Par 
M. Eug. Beauvois. 16mo. F.Hayez. Bruxelles, 1880. 

Joan or Arc. By Alphonse de Lamartine. The Stand- 
ard Series. gto. I. K. Funk & Co. New York, 1880. 

Paut REveERE’s SiGNAL. The true story of the Signal 
Lanterns in Christ Church, Boston. By the Rev. John 
Lee Watson, D.D., with remarks’ by Charles Deane. 
_ Trow’s Printing and Bookbinding Co. New York, 
18 

CENTENNIAL ADDRESS ON THE History OF MARSHALL 
County (Mississippi), Delivered by A. M. Clayton, 
at Holly Springs, Mississippi, August 12, 1876. 8vo. 
R. O. Polkinhorn. Washington, D. C., 1880. 

ORATION DELIVERED BEFORE THE City CouNCIL AND 
C1t1zEns OF Boston ON THE ONE HUNDRED AND FourTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE D&CLARATION OF AMERICAN IN- 
DEPENDENCR. JULY 5, 1880. By Robert Dickson Smith. 
— Published by order of the City Council. Boston. 
18 

Tue Two Hunprep and Forty-seconp ANNUAL RECORD 
or ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 1879-80. Sermon by Rev. Edward 
aa Hale. 8vo. Alfred Mudge &Son. Boston, 
I e 

NEWSPAPERS AND NEwspAPeR WRITERS IN NEw ENGLAND, 
1787-1815. By Delano A. Goddard. 8vo. A. Williams 

Co. Boston, 1880. 

PusiicaTions OF Missourt Historica, Society St. 

Louis. Nos II. and III, (Noimprint.) 1880. 
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Minutes oF THE Mgpicat Society or THE County OF 
New York, 1806-1878. E. M. ery i M. D., Editor. Oc- 
tober—Part VII. 8vo. Published by the Society, New 
York, 1879. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND GENEALOGICAL 


REMINISCENCES OF JAMES C, AYER AND THE TOWN OF 
Aver. By Charles Cowley. 8vo. Penhallow Printing 
Co. Lowell, Mass., 1880. 

An OvuTLINE OF THE PusLic Lire AND SeErRvIcEs of 
Tuomas F Bayarp. By Edward Spencer. 12mo. 
Appleton & Co. New York, 1880. 

Tue Earty History oF CHARLES JAMES Fox. By George 
Otto Trevelyan, M. P. 8vo. arper & Brothers. 
New York, 1880. 

Tue Lire or Gen. JaMEs A. GARFIELD. By J.M. PT: 
- “aeons 16mo. A. S. Barnes & Co. New York, 
1 

Tue Revusiican Text-Book FOR THE CAMPAIGN OF 
1880. A full history of James A. Garfield’s Public Life 
and other political information, By B. A. Hinsdale. 
8vo. D. Appleton & Co. New York, 1880. 

Tue Lire anv Pusiic Services oF WINFIELD ScoTT 
HANCOCK. a Frederick E. Goodrich. 16mo. Lee 
& Shepard. Boston, Mass, 1880. 

ADVENTURES OF ALF, Witson. A thrilling episode of the 
Dark Days of the Rebellion. By John A. Wilson. 
16mo. Blade Printing Co. Toledo, 1880. 

My Co.tecE Days, By Robert Tomes. 24mo. Harper 
& Brothers. New York, 1880. 

Memorr or Cor. JosHua Fry, WASHINGTON’s SENIOR IN 
CoMMAND OF VIRGINIA FoRCES, 1754. Rev. P. 

ichmond, 


Slaughter. J. W. Randolph & English. 
1880, 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND PROFESSIONAL SERVICES OF 
Isaac Sims, FoR Firty Yerars A_ DISTINGUISHED 
TreacHER. By Henry S. Doggett. 32mo. Peter G. 
Thomson. Cincinnati, 1880. 
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Tue Lire anp CHARACTER OF LEONARD Woops, D.D. 
By Edward A. Park. 8vo. Warren F. Draper. An- 
dover, 1880. 

Tue Lire Anp Services OF WINFIELD Scotr Hancock. 
Mayjor-GenerRAL U.S. Army. By A. T. Freed. 24mo. 
Henry A. Sumner. Chicago, 1880. 

Tue SALon OF MADAME NECKER. i J Othenin d’Haus- 
sonville. Parts I. to IV. gto. I. K. Funk & Co. 
New York, 1880. 

History OF THE THomas ADAMS AND THomaAs HasTINGs 
Famitigs OF AMHERST, Mass. By Herbert Baxter 
Adams. 24mo. Privately printed. Amherst, 1880. 

WituiaM E.tiery CHANNING; His Optnions, GENIUS AND 
Cuaracter. By Henry W. Bellows. 8vo. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. New York, 1880, 


Samugt Braprorp Fates (record of his military services). 
Military order Loyal Legion, United States. No 
imprint. (1880.) 
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Worps anp THEIR Uszs, Past AND Present. A Study 
of the English Language. By Richard Grant White. 
Second edition. 16mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Bos- 
ton, 1880, 

New Encianp Bycones. By E.H. Arr, 24mo. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co, Philadelphia, 1880. 

Curious Mytus or THE Mippe Aczs. By S. Baring- 
Gould. 16mo. Roberts Bros. Boston, 1880. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INsTITUTE OF AmeRICA. First Report 
of the Executive Committee, 1879-80. 16mo. John 
Wilson & Son. Cambridge, 1880. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF OHIO FOR THE YEAR 1879. 
8vo. Nevins & Myers. Columbus, 1880. 

















Geo, P. Rowetr & Co.’s AMERICAN NEwspaPER D1rEc- 
Tory. 16mo. Geo. P. Rowell & Co. a York, 1880, 


PREADAMITES; or, a D ration of the ° 
Men before’ Adam, By Alexander Winchell 16mo. 
S. C. Griggs & Co. Chicago, 1880. 

Tue Concorp GuipE Book. Edited by George B. Bart- 
- lett. Small 4to. D. Lothrop & Co. Boston, 1880. 

Tue THOUSAND gg OF THE RIveR St. LAWRENCE. 
Edited by Franklin B. Hough. 16mo. Davis, Bar- 
deen & Co. Syracuse, N. Y., 1880. 

Cotorapo: 1Tts GoLp AND Sitver Mines, Farms, AND 
Srock Rances, &c. Tourists’ Guide to the Rocky 
Mountains. By Frank Fossett. 12mo. C. G. Craw- 
ford. New York, 1880. 


A Foou’s Erranp. By one of the Fools. r2mo. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. “New York, 1880. 


OTHER Foots AND THEIR Dorncs, oR LirzE AMONG THE 
FREEDMEN. By one who has seen it. 12mo. J. 
Ogilvie & Co. New York, 1880. 

A Famous Victory. 12mo. Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
Chicago, 1880. 

HEALTH AMD HEALTH Resorts. B Jobe Wilson, M.D. 
z6mo. Porter & Coates. Philadelphia 


Some Mistakes or Mosxs. By Charles Jared Ingersoll. 
16mo. C. P. Farrell. Washington, 1880. 


Inczrsott & Moszs. A reply by Rev. Samuel Ives Cur- 
peal D.D. 16mo. Jansen, McClurg & Co. Chicago, 
18: 


VALHALLA, THE Mytus oF NorsELanp. A Saga in twelve 
parts. By Julia Clinton Jones. 16mo. R. Worthing- 
ton. New York, 1880. a 


Fate or Repusuics. Estes & Lauriet. 16mo. Boston. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CORPORATION 
OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW 
ne 1879-80. In two parts. Compiled by George 

Wilson, Sonetary, 8vo. Press of the Chamber of 
Commerce. New York, 1880. 


British THOUGHT AND TuinkeErs. Introductory Studies. 
Critical, Biographical, and Philosophical. By George 
S. Morris. 24mo, 8. C. Griggs & Co. Chicago, 1880. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE STATE OF Onto. Being a Cata- 
logue of the Books and Pamphlets relating to the His- 
tory of the State. By Peter G. Thomson. 8vo. Pub- 
lished by the author.” Cincinnati, 1880. 


CompLeTte ReGuitar Army REGISTER OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR ONE HunprepD YEARS An TO 1879). By 
Thomas H. S. Hamersly. 8vo. "2S. Hamersly. 
Washington, D. C., 1880. 

A Foot’s ERRAND AND THE INVISIBLE EmpIRE IN Two 
Parts. By Albion W. Tourgee. 12mo. Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert. New York, 1880. 

Bricks WitHout Straw. By Albion W. Tourgee. r2mo. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. New York, 1880. 


Har a Century. By Jane Grey Swisshelm. Second 
edition. xr6mo. Jansen, McClurg & Co. Chicago, 
1880. 

Epwy THE Fair; or, THE First CHRONICLE oF AES- 
cenDuNE. A Tale of the Days of Saint Dunstan. 
By A. D. Crake. 16mo. Pott, Young & Co. New 
York, 1880. 

ALFGAR THE DANE} OR, THE SECOND CHRONICLE OF AES- 
onnous, A Tale of the Days of Edmund Ironside. 

y . Crake. 16mo. Pott, Young & Co. New 
York, “B80. 


Tue STAGE; OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF Rewitns AND ACTING 
FROM AN nrenese 2 or Firry YEARS. ames E, 
Murdoch. ramo, J. M. Stoddard & Co. P iladelphia, 
1880. 

Lapigs AND OFFICERS OF THE UNITED StaTEs ARMY}; 
or, AMERICAN ArisTocracy. By Duane Merritt 
Greene, late Lieutenant U.S. Army. 24mo, Central 

Publishing Co. Chicago, 1880. 
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A Tale of the Norman Conquest. By A. D. Crake. 
16mo. Pett, Young & Co. New York, 1880. 

Stories AND Romances. By H. E, Scudder. 12mo, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston, 1880. 

Arrica Past AND PrEsENT. By an Old Resident. 16mo. 
American Tract Society. New York, 1880. 

From Honc KonG To THE HIMALAYAS; OR, THREE 
THousaND Mites THROUGH INDIA, 8vo. American 
Tract Society. New York, 1880. 

A Hanpv-Boox or Po.itics For 1880. Being a Record 
of Important Political Action, National and State. 
1878-1880. By Edward McPherson. James J. Chap- 
man, Washington, 1880. 

Tue Stupent’s Hanp-Book or BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, WITH SELECTIONS. By Rev. O. L. Jen- 
kins. Second edition enlarged. 16mo. John Murphy 
&Co. Baltimore. 


Free Lanps AND FrEE Trape. The Lessons of the 
“> Corn Laws applied to the United States. 16mo. 
Putnam’s Sons. New York, 1880. 


PoLiTICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR War. By Sheldon 
Amos. 16mo. Harper Brothers. New York, 1880. 


THE GOVERNMENT Ctass-Book. New edition. By Sal- 
ter S. Clark. 16mo. Clark & Maynard. New York, 
1880, 


Greek Mytuo.ocy Systematizep. By S. A. Scull. 
1zmo. Porter & Coates. Philadelphia, : 1880. 

How anp WHEN THE WorLD wILL Enp. Aa # Jo- 
seph Wild. 16mo. James Huggins & Co. ew York, 
1879. . 

Tue HeEtienic Oration or DemostTHENES (Symmories 
Megalopolitans Rhodians). By Isaac Flagg. 16mo. 
Dinn O’Heath. Boston, 1880. 

Four Centuries oF ENG.isH Letters, Selections from 
the Correspondence of One Hundred and Fifty Writers 
from the Period of the Paxton Letters to the Present 
Day. Edited and arranged by W. Baptiste Scoones. 
z2mo. Harper & Bros. New ork, 1880, 


MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE DAVENPORT ACADEMY OF NATURAL 
Sciences. Vol. III., No. 1, January, 1879. 8vo. J. 
Duncan Putnam. Davenport, Iowa, 1880. 


Tue Orations or DemMostHENES. Translated by Thomas 
Leland. 2 vols., 4to. The Standard Series. K. 
Funk & Co. New York, 1880. 


Tue Nationat Banks. By H. W. Richardson. H: r’s 
Half Hour Series. 16mo. Harper & Brothers. 
York, 1880, 

Joun PLouvcuman’s Pictures; x More oF His PLAIN 
TALK_FOR Pain PEOPLE. Charles H. Spurgeon. 
ato. I. K, Funk & Co. New ork, 1880. 


Tue PresIDENTIAL ELection. By John Jen: Reprinted 
from the International Review. 8vo. A.S. Barnes & 
Co. New York, 1880. 

PROGRAMME OF THE TWENTY-NINTH MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
Science. Commencing August ust 25» 1880, in Boston, 
ag 8vo. Published by the ommittee. Boston, 
I 

Tue Kansas City Review oF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 
Edited by Theodore S. Case. Vol. IV., No.5. 8vo. 
September, 1880. Kansas City, Moores, 

THE a. By Charles Kin Coe of Chester. 
gto. I,K, Funk &Co, New 

Lacon, oR Many THINGS IN Few Wonps 
Colton. 4to. The Standard Series. 

Co. New York, 1880. 
Tue BrBLe AND THE Newspapers. By Charles H. Spur- 
eon, 4to. The Standard Series. I. K, Funk & Co, 
ew York, 1880, 
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Putrir TasLre-TaLtk spy Epwarp RAMSAY. 
— Series. I, K, Funk & Co, 
I le 


Tue Back Bay District AnD THE VENDOME, Boston, 
Moses King. 4to. Boston, 1880. 


AntuHon’s Capinet. Part II. Catalogue of Professor 
Anthon’s Numismatic Cabinet. Part 2,.comprising Coins 
and Models 8vo. New York, 1880. 


Tue Western FARMER 1n America. By Augustus 
Mongredien. 16mo. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. New 
York, 1880, 


Tue Cuinese in Cauirornta. Illustrated by Voegtlin. 
8vo. Pettit & Russ. San Francisco, 1880. 

Ortcin, ProGress AND CONDITION OF THE MILITARY 
Service INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED States. With 
a catalogue of the Museum. 16mo. By the Council. 
New York, 1880. 


Tue THouGHTts oF THE Emperor M. Auretius An- 
Toninus. Translated by George Long. 4to. I. K. 
Funk & Co. New York, 1880. 


CrrcuLars OF INFORMATION OF THE BuREAU OF EpuCcA- 
TION, 1880. | my Rights of Children. 8vo. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington, 1880. 


PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON RaIL- 
ROADS IN OpposiTION TO THE HepsurN Bit. 16mo. 
The Press Co. Albany, 1880. 


Potrery DECORATION UNDER THE GLazE, By M. Louise 
oo 4to. Robert Clarke & Co, Cincinnati, 
I 


Appress or Horatio SzymMour aT WELLS FEMALE CoL- 
tour, Aurora, N. Y., Jung 16, 1880. Observer Office 
Print. Utica, 1880. 

A Few Poems. By C.D. Bradlee, Pastor of Church at 
—_— Square. Boston. Two series. (No imprint.) 
1 le 

Tue Pustic anv Sociat Duties or CoLLecz GRADUATES 
Address before the Alumni of Brown University. By 
Edward L. Pierce. 8vo. Sidney S. Rider. Providence, 


1880, 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CuurcHes IN Maing. Fifty-fourth Anniversary. 8vo. 
. P. & W. H. Knowles. Bangor, 1880. 
Exuisition oF O1 Paintincs AND WaTER Cotors, by 
J. Rollin Tilton, M. A., of Rome, at the American 
Art Gallery, New York, November, 1880. 


REPORT UPON THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL Park, to the 
Secretary of the Interior. By P. W. Norves, Superin- 
tendent, forthe year1879. Government Printing Office. 

ington, 1880, 

Mytuo.ocic Puitosopuy. An address by John W. Pow- 
ell (Vice-President) before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at Saratoga, New 
York, August, 1879. 8vo. Salem Press. Salem, 1880. 

PROCEEDINGS AT THE DINNER OF THE EARLY MEMBERS 
OF THE Union LeaGuE Cvs, in the City of New York, 
February-May 26, 1880, New York, 1880. 


4to. The 
New York, 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS 


Tue New Encianp Historica AND GENEALOGICAL 
Recister. Quarterly. Published at the Society’s 
House, 18 Somerset street, Boston. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA MaGazINnE oF History AnD Bioc- 
RAPHY. arterly. Publication Fund of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. 

Tue New York GENEALOGICAL AND BioGRAPHICAL REC 
orD. Issued quarterly, Published for the Society. 
64 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Tue Newport Historicav pecans, Jats. 1880, No. 
1, Vol.x. 8vo. Newport Historical Publishing Com- 
pany. Newport, R. I., 1880. 

Tue Penn Montuiy. Devoted to Literature, Science, 
Art and Politics, The Penn Monthly Association. 
Philadelphla, 
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Sournern Historicat Society Parers. Bi-monthly 
Rev. J. William Jones, D.D. Richmond, Va. 

Van Nostranp’s ENGINEERING MaGazine. Monthly. 
D. Van Nostrand. New York. 


JouRNAL OF THE MixiTary Service INSTITUTION OF THE 
Unitep States. Published by W. C. & F. C. Church. 
New York. 

Tue American Statistica, Review. 
eng gy ts 2 Edited by Charles S. Hill, Published 
by D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

Tue American NaturAuist. Devoted to the Natural 
Science in their widest Sense. Published by McCalla 
& Stavely. Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NuMISMATICS AND BULLETIN OF 
AMERICAN NuMISMATIC AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIE- 
tT1zES. Boston Numismatic Society. Boston. 


An Epitomized 


Tue AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. A quarterly, devoted to 
Early American History, Ethnology and Archzology. 
Edited by Rev. Stephen D. Peet. Published by Jame- 
son & Morse. Chicago. 

EpucaTIon ; AN INTERNATIONAL MaGazineE. Bi-monthly. 
Devoted to Science. Art, Philosophy, Literature and 
Education. Thomas W. Bicknell, Conductor. New 
England Publishing Co. Boston, 

THe ORIENTAL AND BiBLICcAL JouRNAL. Edited by Rev. 
Stephen D. Peet. Published by Jameson & Morse. 
Chicago. 

Tue Kansas Crry Review or Science AND INDusTRY. 

Edited by Theo. S. Case. Kansas City, Mo. 


Revue ORIENTALE BT AMERICAINE. Publiée par Léon de 
Rosny au Bureau de la Revue, 47 Avenue Duquesne, 
Paris. 

Contemporary Review. Monthly. Strahan & Com- 
pany, ited, 31 Paternoster Row, London. 

The INTERNATIONAL Review. Monthly. A. S, Barnes 
&Co. New York. 

THe Nortu American Review. Monthly. Edited by 
Allen Thorndike Rice. D. Appleton & Co. New 
York, 

Tue Atiantic MontHiy. Devoted to Science, Art and 
Politics. Houghton, Osgood & Co. Boston. 

Harper’s New MonTuiy MaGazing. Harper & Brothers. 
New York. 

Scripner’s MonTHty ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR THE 
Pzorte. Conducted by J. G. Holland. Scribner & 
Co. New York. 

Lrepincotr’s MaGazing. Illustrated. J.B. Lippincott 
& Co. Philadelphia. 

AppLeton’s JouRNAL. A Monthly Magazine of General 
Literature. D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

THe AMERICAN BooxsELLter. Semi- monthly. 
American News Company. New York. 

Harvarp Recisrer. Monthly. Edited and published 
by Moses King. Cambridge, Mass. 

Tue PusiisHer’s WEEKLY—THE AMERICAN Book TRADE 
Journat, Albert Cogswell & Co. New York, 


The 


PERIODICALS 


Tue Nation. Weekly. Published by E. L. Godkin & 
Co. New York. 

Tue Hour. A Weekly Journal devoted to Social In- 
terests. The Hour Publishing Company, 52 Universi:y 
Place, New York. 

Tue Art Intercwance. A Household Journal, Arthur 
Turnure & William Whitlock, publishers and proprie- 
tors, 140 Nassau St., New York. 

Procress, Weekly. A Mirror for all Men and Women 
John W. Forney, Editor and Proprietor. Philadelphia. 

Tue American Recister. Weekly. Proprietor, Dr. 
Thomas W. Evans, 2 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 

















Abbot Academy. Andover, Mass.— 
annals of, noticed, 472. 

Adams, Charles Francis— notes on 
railroad accidents, noticed, 235. 

Adams, Charles Francis, Jr.—public 
library and common. schools, no- 
ticed, 395 c 

Adirondacks—the, noticed, 234. 

Alamo—fall of the, noticed, 239. 

es. Jonata principles of po- 
litical economy, noticed, 158. 

Allies—route of the, from King’s 
ferry to Head of Elk, 1; in Phila- 
delphia, 13. 

America—first fire company in, 141: 
eloquence of Indians of North, 211 ; 
Rhode Island, the Bath of, 222 ; first 
great quarto bible in, 22 ; the silk 

oods of, noticed, 240; history of 
the war in, 370; first chandlery fac- 
tory in, 371; first steam engine in, 


SP ; 

American—independence, oration at 
one hundred and third anniversary 
of, delivered at Boston, noticed, 71; 
artillery in 1776, 135; the Royal 
Gazette, 142; first matrimonial ad- 
vertisement, 143; civil war, noticed, 
147; account of affair at Block 

ouse point, _184, 185; first flag 
raised in British Channel, 459; 
poems—Houghton Osgood & Co. 
series, noticed, 232; authors—selec- 
tions from, noticed, 234; army — 
punishment in the, 371; artists, no- 
ticed, 393 ; tracts y the revolution 
¥. C. Stockbridge, 427; north, of 
antiquity ; noticed, 464. 

American Antiquarian Society—list 
of books received by, saie of Brinley 
library, noticed, 395. 

Americana — bibliographica genealo- 
gica, noticed, 68. 

Amicis, Edmondo de—studies of Paris, 
noticed, 239. 

Amies, William T.—flags of all mari- 
time nations, noticed, 239. 

Anderson, Rasmus B,—the younger 
Edda, noticed, 388. 

André, Major John—grave at Tap- 
pan, 57, 146; the grave of, 58: exe- 
cution of, 59, 142, 381; execution 
justified, 593, Washington and, 59; 
plot, 65; burial, 224; tree, 451. 

Andrews, I. W.—when was Ohio ad- 
mitted into the Union, noticed, 396. 

Announcement of historical publica- 
tions—Johnston’s observations on 
Judge Jones’ loyalist history of the 
American revolution, 77. 

Anthracite coal—first used for domes- 
tic purposes, 452. 

Archeological discovery—remains of 
an Indian work on Fish creek, N. 
Y., William L. Stone, 34. ‘ 

Arctic expedition—narrative of sec- 
ond, noticed, 154; cruise of the 
Florence, 1877, noticed, 234. 

ia—a dream of, noticed, 240. 

Armstrong, Thomas—first steam en- 

gine in America, 373. 


INDEX 


Army—index of general orders affect- 
ing quartermaster’s department, U. 
S., noticed, 150; sacrifices or briefs 
from official pigeon holes, noticed, 
156; punishment in the American, 


re Seen 

Army Register—complete, of the U. 
S., noticed, 470. 

Arnold, Benedict—the United States 
visited by, 1786, 221; at Saratoga, 


224. 
Aroostook, Me.—account of excursion 
in 1858 to, noticed 

Art and artists in 
ticed, 70 

Artillery—the American, in 1776, 135. 

Asgill, Captain— Gen. Washington 
and, 221. 

Atwater, Caleb—eloquence of North 
American Indians, 211, 

Auge, M.—lives of eminent dead and 
prominent living of Montgomery 
co., Pa,, noticed, 71. 

Author wanted, 376. 


+70. 
Cocnmeiens, no- 


Bacon, Leonard Woolsey—battle of 
Groton Heights, noticed, 469. 

Bagley, George W.—canal reminis- 
cences, noticed, 72. 

Bailey, James M.—Mr, Phillips’ gone- 
Ness, noticed, 230. 

Bailey, Edward—Hawait Nei, noticed, 
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Bailey, George W.—private chapter 
of the war, 1861-5, noticed, 476. 

Ballard, Harlan H.—words, and how 
to put them together, noticed, 234. 

Baldwin, C. C.—early Indian migra- 
tion in Ohio, noticed, 395. 

Bandelier, Ad. F.—social organization 
and mode of government of ancient 
Mexicans, noticed, 468, 

Bardeen, C. W. — Roderick Hume, 
noticed, 394- 

Barns, C. R.—Switzler’s history of 
Missouri, noticed, 152. 

Bartlett, John Russell i 
eloquence of North American In- 
dians, by Caleb Atwater, 211. 

Bartlett, Josiah—Revere, Warren and, 
letter to Mrs, Martha Washington, 
223. 

Bauman’s plans of Yorktown, 64. 

Beach, Allen C,—centennial celebra- 
tions of state of N. Y., noticed, 153. 

Beacon—the Boston, 222, 377. 

Bedford Sesqui-Centennial—noticed, 


390. 

Beecher, Mrs, H. W.—letters from 
Florida, noticed, 392. 

Beedham, B. H.—list of re roductions 
of press of William Caxton, no- 
tice Ww? 

Beers, W. G.—La Crosse, the national 

ame of Canada, noticed, 160, 

Bellomont, Richard, Earl of—life and 
administration of, noticed, 397. 

Bellows, Henry W.—sketch of Union 

eague club of N. Y., noticed, 394. 

Benjamin, S. G. W.—our American 

artists, noticed, 393. 





Benson house at Harlem, 219. 

Besant, Walter—Gaspard de Coligny, 
noticed, 158. 

Bibby family of New York, 135. 

Bible—first great quarto, in America, 


225. 

Bibliographia Genealogica, Ameri- 
cana, noticed, 68. 

Bigelow, John— life of Benjamin 

ranklin, noticed, 147. 

Biographical — George Clymer, the 
Signer, Wharton Dickenson, 196; 
Liquest, the founder of St. Louis, 
£, N. Lander, 204; Pitalesharu, 
Chief of the Pawnees, Yohn B. Dun- 


bar, 343+ 

Bland, T. A.—Life of Benjamin F. 
Butler, noticed, 150. 

Block House Point—63; the affair at, 
Poo with appendix, Charles H. 

Winfield, 161; American accounts 
of, 184, 185; British accounts of 
185; list of Refugees killed and 
wounded at, 185 ; return of killed and 
wounded of Pa. troops engaged at 
Bull’s Ferry, 178. 

Blue Bell Tavern, near Kingsbridge— 
142. 

Bogert, James—Petrus Byvanck pres- 
ent of a goosequill to, 376. 

Bolles, Albert S.—Financial history 
of the United States, noticed, 152. 

Bolton, Conn.—Rochambeau at, 383. 

Book of Common Prayer, 221. 

Books, received in 1880—list of ,74, 477+ 

Booth, Mary L.—History of the city 
of New ork, noticed, 463. 

Boston Beacon—22z2, 377. 

Bowerie, th . 

Bowne House at Flushin , L. 1.—373. 

Braddock, Gen.—death = 374. 

Bradley, Robert M.—Granny Short’s 
barbecue and statutes of Kentucky, 
noticed, 73. 

Breeches--the panegyric, 138. 

Bret Harte—the Twins of Table 
Mountains, noticed, 395. 

Brinley Library—list of Gooks received 
at Am. Antiquarian Society ; from 
sale of, noticed, 395. 

British plundering—138; the moon 
cursers, 140; accounts of affair at 
Block House Point, 185; salutes, 
222, 377; theatre in New York, 450. 

British Channel—firet American fas 
raised in, 220, 459. 

Bristol, Va. — history of parish of, 
noticed, 233. 

Brooke, Sto ford A.—classical writers 
series, Milton, noticed, 238. 

Brown, Lieut.-Col. John—of Mass. 
line, 376. : 

Brown, Henry L.— manuscript of, 
used in history of church in Day- 
ton, O., noticed, 472. 

Brulé river—trouting on the, noticed, 


160, 

Bull, Mrs. Ole—Lie’s barque Future, 
translated by, noticed, 234. 

Bundy, J. M.—life of Gen, James A. 
Garfield, noticed, 229. 
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Burchard, O. R.—two months in Eu- 
+ Noticed, 394. 
4 ge. i agisoongi common sense, 62 
urgoyned—137, 379. 
Burke. Edmund--English men of Let- 
ters, noticed, 236. 
Burke, T. A.—Polly Peablossom’s 
wedding, and other tales, noticed, 


73- 

Burnett, Peter H.—opinions of an old 
pioneer, noticed, 474. 

Burritt, Elihu—life of, noticed, 159. 

Bussey or Bussie—140. 

Butler, Benjamin F.—life of, noticed, 


150. 
Byvanck, Petrus—present of a goose- 
quill to James Bogert by, 376. 


Caldwell, Billy—the Sauganash, 375. 

California—thirty years in ; history 
from 1849-1879, noticed, 71. 

Camden, < C.—Gen. Horatio Gates 
at battle of, 241, 425; Gordon’s ac- 
count of battle of, 243; Bancroft’s, 
251; Senff’s, 275; McGill’s, 278; 

reene’s, 279; General Gates at, a 

correction, 377; Gen. Pinckney’s 
account of battle of, 425. 

Camp-meetings — history and origin 
of, noticed, 69. 

Campbell, Charles A.—Smith’s house 


at Haverstraw, N.Y.; Washi ’s 


INDEX 


Clark, Frank E.—life of Wm. Eugene 
Harward, noticed, 232. 

Clarke family of Boston—genealogy 
of, noticed, 156. 

Clarke, Dorus—saying the catechism, 
noticed, 150, 

Clymer, George—the signer, Wharton 

ickenson, 196; house of, at Phila- 
delphia, 382. 

Cochrane, Gen. itn Bay and, 
American civil war — arming the 
slaves in the war for the Union, no- 
ticed, 147. 

Coffin, Levi—reminiscences of, no- 
ticed, 475. 

Coeyman house at Coeyman’s, N. 


oy 136. 
Coleman, W. E.—Hewitt and, index 


of general orders affecting quarter- 
master’s department, U +) NO- 
ticed, rs50. 

Coli: Gaspard de—life of, noticed, 


a 


156. 
Cofumbia—aboriginal soapstone quar- 
ries in District of, noticed, 235. 
Columbus, Christopher—portrait of, 


65, 45 is 

Confederate States—Hayden’s refu- 
tation of Lossing’s charges-as to 
use of poisoned missiles by, no- 
ticed, 391. 

— New York in the Conti- 





headquarters, 21, 459; Coeyman 
house at Coeyman’s, N. Y. err 
— house at Schuylerviile, ° 
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Campbell, 
Isaac es 2. 

Campbell, S. M.—story of Creation, 
noticed, 238. 

Canadian temperature, 372. 

Canal reminiscences—travel in the old 
days on James river and Kanawha 
canal, noticed, 72. 

Carwood, John—certificate of, 366. 

‘Casselii Dissert ‘ 

‘Catechism — saying the, fifty years 
ago, noticed, 150. 

‘Catskill mountains—map of the, no- 
ticed, 339 ’ z S 
‘Caxton, William—list of reproductions 

of Press of, noticed, 396. 

‘Cecil’s books of aanenel history, no- 
ticed, 149. 

‘Centennial, the—a poem, noticed, 150. 

Chamber of Commerce of N. Y.— 
thirty-second annual report of, no- 
ticed, 230. ‘ 

Chandlery factory in America—the 


first, 371. : 
Channing, William Ellery—the life 
of, noticed, 227; reminiscences of, 
noticed, 227; celebration of one- 
hundred and fiftieth birthday of, 
noticed, 227. : 
Channing, William Henry — life of 
“William Ellery Channing, noticed, 


ohn B.—letter to 


227. 
Channon, James S.—cruise of the 
Florence, noticed, 234. 
Charlestown, Mass.—history of Har- 
vard church in, Henry H. Edes, 
noticed, 69. Ss 
Charlotte, the Pseudo princess, 60, 379- 
Chicago—early medical, noticed, 
Cincinnati, O.—pocket-book of, no- 
ticed, 236. - 
Cincinnati—New York society of, 372. 
Clinton, Sir Henry—the West Point 


works and, 146; letter to Lord Ger- 
main, 183. 





S' 
nental, 146. 
Connecticut—art and artists in, no- 
ticed, 70; Webb house at Wethers- 
field, 377; Rochambeau at Bolton, 


383. 

Conover, George S.—early history of 
Geneva, noticed, 393. 

Constitution of New York—William 
Smith and, 460. 

Consul abroad—adventures of a, no- 
ticed, 149. 

Continental Congress—New York in 
the, 146. 

Cook, F. E.—footprints, noticed, 236. 

Copp, John T.—historical sketch of 
battle of Groton Heights, noticed, 


469. 

cathe, Augustus W.—old times mag- 
azine, noticed, 70. 

Cornwallis, Lord — order book of, 
1780-1, 64. 

Coronado—journey of, from Cinaloor 
to Kansas, 376: 

Cox, G. W.—tales of ancient Greece, 
noticed, 238. 

Creation—story of, noticed, 238. 

Cummings, Wllliam J.—French hills 
and the tradition of the French in 
Northern Westchester, 442. 

Curtiss, Samuel Ives—Ingersoll and 
Moses, noticed, 474. 

Cushing, Caleb — memorial of, no~ 
ticed, 160. 

Cutler, Major—Schoolcraft’s epigram 
of, 375. 


Daniels, George F.—the Huguenots in 
the Nipmuck country, noticed, 467. 
Dartmouth College causes—noticed, 


155. 

Dayton, O.—history of first Presby- 
terian church of, noticed, 472. 

De Costa, B. F.—the traditional 
Washington vindicated, 81. 

De la Neuville, 226. 

Delawares—the young braves of, or 
burying the hatchet, noticed, 149. 

Detroit, Mich.—journal of a tour from 


Montreal to, 1789, 37. 








De Peyster, Frederic—life of Richard, 
Earl of Bellomont, noticed, 397. 
De Peyster, J. Watts—the affair at 

ing’s Mountain, 4or. 

Devilism—the sect of, 141. 

De Voe, Thomas F.—massacre of the 
Stockbridge Indians, 1778, 187; 
death of Col. Knowlton, 219; Ben- 
son house at Harlem, N. Y., 219. 

De Wint house, Tappan, N. Y. — 
Washington headquarters at, ¥. A. 
Stevens, 105. 

De Witt, John—history and adminis- 
tration of, noticed, 469. 

Dexter, George—journal of Thomas 

Wallcut, noticed, 396. 

Dey, p: $. Warren — communicates 

battle of King’s Mountain, from a 
rare tract in possession of the Shel- 
ef family of Kentucky, 351. 

Dickenson, Wharton—George Clymer 
the signer, 196. 
ixie—prison life in, noticed, 473; 
fast and loose in, noticed, 477. 

Dodge, Samuel — account of family 


oO! a 

Dorchester, Mass. — proceedings of 
two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of first parish church, noticed, 


472. 
Drake, J. Madison—fast and loose in 
Dixie, noticed, 477. 
Duel—first, in the United States, 371. 
Dunbar, John B.--the Pawnee Indi- 
ans, their habits and customs, 321; 
Pitalesharu, chief of the Pawnees, 


343- 

Dey — Major Jones’ scenes in 
Georgia, noticed, Li; i : 

Durrie, Daniel S.—Bibliographia Gen- 
ealogica Americana, noticed, 68. 


Eastman, Edson C.—White Mountain 
guide-book, noticed, 159. 

Economic monographs—noticed, 157. 

Edda—the younger, noticed, 388. 

Edes, Henry H.—history of the Har- 
vard church in Charlestown, Mass., 
noticed, 69. 

Eliot, Samuel—selections from Amer- 
ican authors, noticed, 234. 

Elk—route of the allies from King’s 
Ferry to head of, 1; route from 
Philadelphia to river, 18. | R 

Ellicott, Andrew—description of Ni- 

ara in 1789, by, 52. 

Ells, Geo. fy?’ ons hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the birthday of 
William Ellery Channing, noticed, 


228, 

Elmes, Webster — executive depart- 
ments of the United States at 
Washington, noticed, 155. 

England — Washington manor-house 
at Sulgrave, Northamptonshire, 113; 
history of, noticed, 238. 

English language — its grammatical 
and logical principles, noticed, 236; 
men of letters, noticed, 236. 

Episcopal establishment in New York, 


373- 

Etats Unis d’Amérique—histoire des, 
noticed, 473. 

Europe—two months in, noticed, 394. 

Evans, Oliver—opinion of, on anthra- 
cite coal, 452. 


F t, Admiral David Glasgow— 
life of, noticed, 154. 

Farragut, Loyal—life of David Glas- 
gow Farragut, noticed, 154. 














Federal government—conspectus of 
history of parties and, noticed, 462. 

Ferguson, Col, Patrick, 424. 

Fernow, B.—early history of New 
York, art. 

Financial history of the United States 
from 1774-89, noticed, 152. { 

Fire company—the first, in America, 


141. 

Fish Creek, N. Y.—remains of an an- 
cient Indian work at, 34. 

Fish market—New vol. in 1783, 220. 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward—letter to 
Dutchess of Leinster, 142. 

Flag—first national salute to the U. 
S., 143; first American, raised in the 
British Channel, 220, 459; of all 
maritime nations, noticed, 239 ;_ his- 
tory of the United States, noticed, 


461. : 
Florida—letters from, noticed, 392. 
Flushing, L. 1.—Bowne house at, 373. 
Footprints—noticed, 236. : 
Forefathers—the faith of our, noticed, 


235. : 
Forster, John Montgomery —life of 
Rev. Joseph Montgomery, noticed, 


392. 

Fort Independence—144. 

Fossils—description of species from 

ddon, Indiana, noticed, 395. 

Foster, Hannah A.—Hilda; a poem, 
noticed, 235. 

Fox hall manor—373. x 

Fox Point, Newington—Indian mas- 
sacre at, noticed, 396. 

Franklin, Benjamin — medallion of, 
141; stove, 141, 380 ; life of, noticed, 


147- 

Freed, A. T.—Maj. Gen. W. S. Han- 
cock, noticed, 230. 

French—route of the allies from King’s 
Ferry to head of Elk, ¥..A. Stevens, 
1; opera—John Paul Jones at, 62; 
Gerard, the, plenipotentiary, 377; 
farfious authors, noticed, 395 ; ul 
and the tradition of the French in 
Northern Westchester, W. ¥. Cum- 
ming, 442. : 

French, v ‘W.—art and artists in 
Conn., noticed, 70. 

Friendly present—369. 


Garfield, Gen. James A.—life of, no- 
ticed, 229. ¥ 
Garrison, William Lloyd—and his 

times, noticed, 475. 
Gasche, Charles—illustrations of Hud- 
son Bay Territory, noticed, 156. 
Gates. aj. Gen. Horatio—at battle 
of Camden, J. A. Stevens, 241, 4253 
letters of, from June 21st to August 
1st, 1780, see letters ; orders issued 
y, while commanding the Southern 
army, July 26th to August 31st 
10; the prophetic, 219; Genera 
reene’s letter concerning, 375; 
at Camden, a correction, 377. 
Gatschet, Albert S.—test if Taguistic 
affinity, noticed, 393; numeral ad- 
jective in the Klamath language, 
noticed, 393. 
Gautier, heophile — Mirecourt and, 
famous French authors, noticed, 
Gaseen, P. E.—history of the middle 
ages, noticed, 7 
Gedd 


es, poten. and adminis- 
tration of John de Witt, noticed, 


469. 
o& of thought—noticed, 237. 


INDEX 


Genesee Co. Pioneer Association— 
history of, noticed, 396. 

Geneva, N. Y.—early history of, no- 
ticed, 393. 

Georgia—Maj. Jones’ scenes in, no- 
ticed, 73 ; Centres of primitive man- 
ufacture in, Charles C. Fones, ¥r., 


346. 
Gerard—French plenipgtentiary, 377. 
Germain, Lord George — extract of 
letter to Sir Henry Clinton, 184. 
Gibbs’ house by the pond at Newport 


—376. 

Gindnes, C.,and J. M. Hart—interna- 
tional exhibitions, noticed, 396. 

Grant, Gen. Ulysses S.—tour around 
the world of, noticed, 232; in the 
East, noticed, 235. 

Goose-quills—hereditary, 376. 

Greece—tales of ancient, noticed, 238. 

Greek Lyric Poets—selections from, 
noticed, 238. 

Green, John Richard—classical wri- 
ters, edited by, noticed, 232, 238. 
reen, Samuel A.—town records of 
Groton, Mass., noticed, 156; any 
history of Groton, Mass., noticed, 


I. 

Greene, Duane Merritt—ladies and 
officers of the United States, no- 
ticed, 472. 

Greene, Gen.-letter concerning Gates, 
75% letter to Gov. Greene on Cam- 
en, 279. 

Greene, Geo. W.—extract of letter 

* from, 375 - 

Greene, Harris R.—the English lan- 
guage, noticed, 236. 

Greenwood, Isaac — Genealo; of 
Clarke family of Boston, with re- 
view by, noticed, 156. 

Grim, David—376. 

Groton, Mass.—town records of, no- 
ticed, 156; early history of, noticed, 


471. 
Groton Heights—battle of, noticed, 


469. 

Gunlagsen, A. H. S.—the younger 
Edda reviewed by, 388. 

Guyot, A.—map of Catskill Moun- 
tains, noticed, 239. 


Hackensack. N. J.—burning of, 63. 

Haddam, Conn.—historical Prle 4 of 
first congregational church in, no- 
ticed, 391. 

Hall, Charles F.—narrative of second 
arctic expedition, noticed, 154. 

Hall, James—description of new spe- 
cies of fossils from Walddon, Ind., 
noticed, 395. 

Hall, William—Rochambeau at Bol- 
ton, Conn., 383. 

Hamersly, Thomas H. S.—complete 
army register of U. S.—militar 
history of war department, aotioed, 


474: 

Hamilton, Alexander — regiment of, 
142; Mrs. Washington and, 450. 

Hancock, Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott— 
life of, noticed, 230. 

Harlem, N. Y.—the Benson house at, 


219. 

Harrison, James Albert—Spain in pro- 
file, noticed, 148. 

Hart, James M.—Gindnez and, inter- 
national exhibitions, 396. 

Harte, Bret —the twins of Table 
Mountains, noticed, 395. 

Harvard, William Eugene — life of, 
noticed, 232. 
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Harvard church, Charlestown, Mass. 
—history of, Henry H, Edes, no- 
ticed, 69. 

Harwood, James—genealogic history 
and descendants of, noticed, 74. 

Harwood, Watson H.—genealogic his- 
tory of Harwood families, noticed, 


74. 

Haverstraw, N. Y.—Smith’s house at, 
2, 

Hawaii Nei—noticed, 394. 

Hayden, Horace Edwin—refutation 
of Lossing’s charges as to use of 
poisoned missiles, noticed, 391 ; an- 
thracite coal first used for domestic 
purposes, 452; Col. White of the 
revolutionary army, 454; monu- 
ments to the patriots, 454; first 
American flag raised in British 
Channel, 454. 

Hayes, A.A., }e.—Coronada’s journey 
from Cinaloor to Kansas, 375+ 

Hayes, Charles Wells—William Wells 
of Southold, noticed, 71. 

Hebrew relic—139, 380. 

Henley, Major—63. 

Hennepin, came —eeneiginn of Ni- 
agara in 1679 by, 47. 

Hewitt, E. Ww. tis and, general 
orders affecting quartermaster’s de- 
partment, U.S., noticed, 150, 

Hilda—a poem, noticed, 235. 

Hill, Walter H.—historical sketch of 
St. Louis University, noticed, 232. 
Historical—Route of the Allies from 

King’s Ferry to the head of Elk, 
. A. Stevens,1; Smith’s house at 
averstraw, N. Y., Washington’s 

headquarters, Chas. A. Campébedl, 

21; Archeological discovery — re- 

mains of an ancient Indian work 
on Fish Creek, near Saratoga 

Springs, N. Y., William L. Stone, 

34; the traditional Washington vin- 

dicated, B. /. De Costa, 81; the 

De Wint house at Tappan, N. Y., 

Washington’s headquarters, ¥. A. 

Stevens, 105; the Washington man- 

or house at Sulgrave, Northampton- 

shire, England Ms A, Stevens, 1133 

the affair at Block House Point, 

1780, with appendix, Chas. H. Win- 

feld, 161; the massacre of the 

Stockbridge Indians, 1778, Thos. F. 

De Voe, 187; the Southern cam- 

paign, 1780—Gates at Camden, with 
appendix, ¥, A Stevens, 241; the 

Pawnee Indians, their habits and 

customs, Yohn B. Dunbar, 321; 

centres of primitive manufacture in 

Georgia, Chas, C. Yones, Fr., 346; 

the affair at King’s Mountain, with 

appendix, ¥. Waits de Peyster, 401; 
ates at Camden, ¥. A. Stevens, 

425; tracts of the American revolu- 

tion, ¥. C. Stockbridge, 427; French 

Hill and the tradition of the French 

in Northern Westchester, William 

J. Cumming, 442; the St. Mémin 

portraits, Editor, 446. 

Hobartiana—Mr. Pintard’s collection, 
entitled, 62. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell—introduc- 
tion to Daniels’ Huguenots, no- 
ticed, 467. 

Horseneck—Dr. Byvanck; a new song, 
218, 

Houdon mask—the, 223. 

Houghton, Walter R.—conspectus of 
history of parties and federal gov- 
ernment, noticed, 4 2. 
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Houghton, Osgood & Co.—Tanagra 
Figurines, noticed, 239. 

Howe, R.—letter to Col. Webb, 221. 

Hubbard, Lucius L.—summer vaca- 
tions at Moosehead Lake and vicin- 
ity, noticed, 69. | 

Hudson’s Bay territory — great fur 
land or, noticed, 156. 

Hudson Co., N. J.—history of land 
titles of, noticed, 236; history of, 
noticed, 236. 

Huguenots in the Nipmuck country, 
noticed, 467. 

Hume, Roderick—a novel, noticed, 


94. 
Nesaheer, David—an ode to Gen. 
Washington, 218. 

Huntington, Samuel—letter to Lord 
Sterling, 138. 4 
Hyde, James Nevins—early medical 

Giitess. noticed, 390. 


Illinois — Reynolds’ history of, no- 
ticed, 153; dictionary of the, 453. 

Independence—Fort, 144. 

Indian—remains of an ancient work 
on Fish Creek, N. Y., William L. 
Stone, 34; massacre of the Stock- 
bridge, 1778, Thomas F, De Voe, 
187; eloquence of North American, 
Caleb Atwater, 211; the Pawnee, 
their habits and customs, ohn B 
Dunbar, 321; Pitalesharu, chief o 
the Pawnee, Fohn B. Dunbar, 343; 
a friendly present, 369 ; migration 
in Ohio, noticed, 395; massacre at 
Fox point, noticed, 396; the case of 
Osceola, 447; our wards, noticed, 


465. 

Ingersoll, Robert G.—some mistakes 
of Moses, noticed, 474 ; Moses and, 
noticed, 474. 

International exhibitions — noticed, 

ink book—the first and second, no- 
ticed, 150. 

Irvine, General Wm.—letter to Cap- 
tain Trumbull, 180. 

Irving, Washington — Irving’s New 
York, 56. 


Jesup, Maj.-Gen. Th. S.—the case of 
sceola, 447. 
ews in Newport, R. I.—6s, 371. 
ohnson, Oliver—-William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and his times, noticed, 475. 
Johnson, Sir William — descendants 


of, 373. 

Johnston, Dr. Robert—of the Penn- 
sylvania Line, 307, 457. 

Johnston, Henry P.—observations on 
Judge Jones’ loyalist history of 
American revolution, announced, 
77; noticed, 471. 

Jones, Chas. C., Jr.—centres of prim- 
itive manufacture in Georgia, 346. 
Jones, John Paul—at the ench op- 

era, 62. 

Jones, Judge Thomas—observations 
on his loyalist history of American 
revolution, announced, 77 ; noticed, 


471. 
Jones, J. Williams—army of North- 
ern Virginia, noticed, 476. 


Keane, A. H.—Lefévre’s philosophy, 
translated, noticed, 70, 

Keating, John M.—with Gen. Grant 
in the East, noticed, 235. 

Kellogg, Elijah—burying the hatchet, 
noticed, 149. 


INDEX 


Kemper, Jacob—his parentage, 451. 

mrs ar li Bort’s bar ecue 
and statutes of, noticed, 73. 

King, John Lyle — trouting on the 

rulé river, noticed, 160. 

King, Moses—pocket-book of Cincin- 
nati, noticed, 236. 
ing Sears, 64. 

Kingsbridge, *. Y.—Blue Bell tavern 
near, 142. 
ing’s Fany —route of the Allies 
from, to head of Elk, 1; march to 
Philadelphia from, 7. 

King’s Mountain—battle of, from a 
rare tract in possession of Shelb 
family of Kentucky, 351 ; the affair 
at, ¥. Watts de Peyster, 401. 

Kissam book plate, 376. 

Kittery Point, Me.—Pepperell man- 
sion at, 379. 
lamath 3 of southern Ore- 
gon—numeral adj. in, noticed, 393. 

Knowlton, Col.—death of, 219. 

Kosciusko’s early military career, 378. 


La Crosse—the national game of Can- 
ada, noticed, 160. 

Lahontan, Baron—description of Ni- 
agara in 1688, by, 48. 

Lake George—book of, noticed, 236. 

Lalor, — J.—Von Holst history of 
the United States, translated by, 
noticed, 384. 

Lander, E. _ the founder 
of St. Louis, 204. 

Larned, Ellen D.—history of Wind- 
ham county, Conn., noticed, 463. 
La Salle and discovery of the great 

West, noticed, 153. 

Lear, Tobias—letter to Warren, Re- 
vere and Bartlett, 223. 

Lefévre, ee ee histori- 
cal and critical, noticed, 70. 

LeGendre, Napoléon—Echos de Que- 
bec, noticed, 394. 

Leland, Charles Godfrey—Abraham 
Lincoln and the Abolition of Sla- 
very, noticed, 398. 

Letters — ‘Thomas McKean to Ro- 
chambeau, 16; Andrew Ellicott to 
Benjamin Rush, 52; Henry Wis- 
ner to John McKesson, 62; Wash- 
ington to Rev. Weems, 102; J. B. 
to Mrs. Washington, 193; Rem- 
brandt Peale to Wm. Dunlap, 129; 
to C, Edwards Lester, 132, 133, 134; 
Samuel Huntington to Lord Ster- 
ling, 138 ; Lord Fitzgerald to Dutch- 
ess of Laaster, 142; Gen. Pattison 
to Maj. Lumm, 173; Gen. Wayne 
to Gen. Washington, 173, 177, 178; 
Gen, Washington to Gen. Wayne’ 
174; Gen, Wayne to —, 175; to 

ol, Moylan, 176, 177; Capt. Pike 
to Gen. Wayne, 176; Gen. Clinton 
to Refugees, 177; Capt. Price to 
Gen. Wayne, 177; Gen. Irvine to 
Capt. Trumbull, 180; Gen. Wayne 
to Cols. Delany and Johnston, 180; 
Gen, Wayne to Pres’t Reed, 181; 
Washington to Pres’t of Congress, 
182; Pres’t Reed to Gen. Wayne, 182; 

ohn Walker to Gen Weedon, 183; 

ir Henry Clinton to Lord Germain, 
183 ; Gen. Mackenzie to Capt. Ward, 
184; Lord Germain to Sir Henry 
Clinton, 184; John Post to Wm, Van 
Ingen, 184; R. Howe to Col. Webb, 
221; John Warren, Paul Revere, Jo- 
siah Bartlett, to Mrs. Washington, 
223; Tobias Lear to Messrs, Warren, 





Revere, Bartlett, 224; Gen. Nath 1 
Greene to Gov. Greene, 279; Col. 
Campbell to Isaac Shelby, 362; 
Gov. Isaac Shelby to Col. Camp- 
bell, 363 ; Col. Sevier to Gov. Shel- 


'¥» 304. 
Letters of Maj. Gen. Gates, June 21 
to August 31, 1780 (51 never before 
ublished) to: His Exc. Sam’l 
untington, 281, 282, 286, 302, 307; 
Mr. Clay, Dep'y Pa: mat, 281; 
Gov. Nash, 282, 283, 296; Gen. Lin- 
coln, 283; om. Gen. Muhlenberg, 
283, 289, 309 ; Director of Hospitals, 
284; Gov. Jefferson, 285, 289, 290, 
297, 308; Col. White, 287, 8 
Pres’d’t of Board of War, 287 ; Maj. 
cen eng ~~ 289 ; Col. Bu- 
ord, 290; Gen. Stevens, 290, 294, 
295; Mai, Gen. Caswell, 291, 292, 
295, 298, 304; Peter Mallett, 292; 
rig. Gen, Rutherford, 292; Cols. 
Giles, Hicks and others, 293 ; Lieut. 
Col. Carrington, 297; Col. Porter- 
field, 298, 300; Ga. Harrington, 
299; Col. Sumpter, 300; Col. Hall, 
‘i ; Lord Rawdon, 301 ; Capt. Haw- 
ins Martin, 302; brig. Gen. Small- 
wood, 305, 306; Chev. de La Lu- 
zerne, 307; Lord Cornwallis, 307 ; 
Gen, Washington, 308. 

Letters of Washington Spee) 
for the first time published. 1782, 
1704, Gorn the first series. 1783 
—CXX., Feb. 6, Phila, to Count de 
Grasse, 116; CXXI. Feb. 8, Phila., 
to William Fitzhu, h, 136; CxxIL. 
April 1, a , to Rev Ezra 
Stiles, 117; CX XIII. April 17, New- 
be dy to William Fitzhugh, 117; 
CXXIV. April 22, Newburgh, to 
Gen_Lincoln, 117; CXXV. April 
22, Newburgh, to Bryan Fairfax, 
118; CXXVI. April 25, hd qrs New 
Burgh, to Comfort Sands, 118; 
CXXVII. May 235 hd qrs, to Gov. 
Clinton, 118; CXXVIII. May 24, 
hd c to Capt Machin, 119; 
CXXIX, June 21, hd qrs, to Timo- 
thy Edwards, 119; CXXX. July 

22, Phila., to Mrs. Stockton, 119; 

CXXXI. Aug. 6. hd qrs, to Co 

Willet, 120; CXXXII. Aug. 11, hd 

Os. to Gov Livin ton, 120; 
XXXIII. Sept 25 hd qrs, to Col 

Webb, 121; CXX Iv. Nov. 11. hd 
rs, to Col Webb, r2r; CXXXV. 
ec. 3, hd. qrs, to Maj Tallmadge, 

121; CXX VI. Dec. 10, hd qrs, to 

Maj Tallmadge, 122; CXXRVIL 

Dec. 2% Newburgh, to Gov Clinton, 

122; CXXXVIII. Dec. 25, Phila., to 

Lord Sterling, 123. 1783—CX X XIX. 

Jan. 21, hd qs, to Maj Tallmadge, 

123; CXL, Feb. 18, hd. qrs, New- 

burgh, to Baron Steuben, 123;CXLI. 


March cH hd. qrs, to Col Bland, 
124; C LII.” April x4 hd. qrs 
Newburgh, to Col illet, 124; 
CLXIII 


. April 21, Newburgh, to 
Col. Smith, 125; CXLIV. May ar, 
Newburgh, to Col. Smith, 125; 
CXLV. June 7, Newburgh, to Lt. 
Col. Cobb, 126; CXLVI. July 1s, 
hd qrs Newburgh, to Gen. Schuyler, 
126; CXLVII. a Albany, to 
1, i086; CELVER, Bat ‘20, 

ewburgh, to Gov. Clinton, 127; 
CXLIX. a % hd qrs, New- 
burgh, to Colo. Willet, 127; CL. 
Nov. 9, Rocky hill, to Capt Howe, 














128; CLI. Dec. 10, Phila., to—, 291. 

Lewis, Everett E.—historical sketch of 
first Congregational church in Had- 
dam, Conn., noticed, 391. 

Lewis, Gov. Merriwether—life of, no- 
ticed, 392. aN 
Lie, Jonas—Barque Future, or life in 

the far north, noticed, 234. 
Liguest—the founder of St. Louis, &. 
. Lander, 204. we 
Lincoln, Abraham—and abolition of 
slavery in the U. S., noticed, ps. 
Linguisitic affinity—the test of, no- 
ticed, 393. 
Linn, John Blair—Dr. Robert John- 
ston of the Pennsylvania Line, 457. 
Literary notices of historical publica- 
tions—67, 147, 227, 384, 461. 
Literary Notices—Fudy, Pierce’s me- 
moir and letters of Charles Sum- 
ner, 67; Durrie’s Bibliographia 
Genealogica Americana, 68; Hub- 
bard’s summer vacations at Moose- 
head lake, 69; Edes’ history of the 
Harvard church in Charlestown 
Mass., 69; Swallows’ history of 
Camp Meetings, 69; French’s Art 
and Artists in Connecticut, 70; Le- 
févre’s payor of historical and 
critical, 70 ; Corliss’ Old Times Mag- 
azine, 70; Elwell’s Aroostook, 70; 
Willey’s thirty years in California, 
7 Sacer William Wells of South- 
old and descendants, 71; Lodge’s ora- 
tion at Boston on one hundred and 


third Anniversary of Declaration of * 


American Independence, 71 ; Auge’s 
Lives of eminent dead and bio- 

phical notices of prominent liv- 
ing citizens of ey Co., 
Pa., 72; Wynkoop’s Wynkoop ge- 
nealogy in the United States, 72; 
Bagley’s Canal reminiscences, 72 ; 
Locke’s Paper City, 73; Bradley’s 
sketch of Granny Short’s barbecue 
and general statutes of Kentucky, 
73; Gazeau’s history of the Middle 
Ages, 73; Durley’s Major Jones’ 
scenes in Georgia, 73 3 _ Burke’s 
Polly Peabl ’s ding, 73; 
Harwood’s genealogical history of 
the Harwost families, 74. 

August, Bigelow’s Life of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, 147; O’Reilly’s 
American civil war and arming 
the slaves in the war for the 
Union, 148; Sutor’s history of 
Lodge No. 3: F. and A. M. 
of Amity, 148; Harrison’s Spain 
in profile, 148; Peabody’s books 
of natural history, 149; Kellogg’s 
Burying the Hatchet, 149; Sam- 
pleton’s Adventures of a Con- 
sul abroad, 149; Ocean Telegraphy, 
149 ; Clarke’s Saying the Catechism ; 
150; Mason’s Preservation of life at 
sea, experiments on repeating rifles 
by a board of French naval officers 
and occasional papers, 150; Mee- 
han’s first and second Irish book, 
150; Bland’s life of Benj. F. Butler, 
150; Hewitt and Coleman’s index of 
general orders, 151; Porter’s gene- 
alogy of descendants of Richard 
Porter, 151; Stepivens’ Centennial, 
151; Wickes’ history of medicine in 
New Jersey, 151; Switzler’s illus- 
trated history of issouri, 152; 
Bolles’ financial history of the 
United States, 152; Reynold’s his- 
tory of Illinois, 153; Parkman's La 





INDEX 


Salle, 153; Beach’s Centennial cel- 
ebrations of State of New York 
1534 Farragut’s life of Admira 

arragut, 154; Nourse’s narrative 
of secon rctic expedition made 
by Hall, 154; Shirley’s Dartmouth 
college causes, 155; Elmes’ Execu- 
tive departments of the United 
States at Washington, 155; Robin- 
son’s great Fur land, 156; Green- 
wood’s genealogical statement of 
the Clarke family, 156; Fry’s 
army sacrifices, 156; Green’s Town 
records of Groton, Mass., 156; Put- 
nam’s Economic monographs, 157 ; 
White's life of Eliza A. Seton, 157; 
Besant’s Gaspard de Coligny, 158 ; 
Raymond's Orator’s manual 158; 
Alden’s Principles of political econ- 
omy, 158; Marietta college in the 
war of secession, 158; Moore’s 
school history of North Carolina, 
159; Northend’s Elihu Burritt, 159 ; 

astman’s White Mountain guide- 
book, 159; Sedgwick’s history of 
Sharon, Conn., 159; Hubbard’s 
Summer vacation at Moosehead 
lake and vicinity, 160; Memoir of 
Caleb Cushing, 160; Beers’ La 
Crosse, 160; King’s trouting on the 
Brulé river, 160. 

Septemb Channing’s Life of 


ia , 
William Ellery Channing, 227 ; Pea- 
body’s Reminiscences of Rev. Wm. 
Ellery Channing, 228; Ellis’ Cele- 
bration of one hundred Anniversary 
of birthday of Wm. E. Channing, 
228; Bundy’s Life of Gen. nr 
A. Garfield, 229; Freed’s Life and 
Public services of Maj.-Gen. Win- 
field Scott Hancock, 230; Wilson’s 
Report of Chamber of Commerce, 
230; Houghton & Osgood’s American 
Poems, 232; Clark’s Life of Wm. 
Eugene Harward, 232; Remlap’s 
Gen. U. S. Grant’s Tour around the 
World, 232; Green’s Classical Wri- 
ters, 232; Hill’s historical Sketch of 
St. Louis Universit » 2333. Reports 
and collections of State Hist. Soc. 
of Wisconsin, 233; Slaughter’s His- 
tory of Bristo Parish, Va., 233; 
Chapman’s Cruise of the Florence, 
234; Stoddard’s Adirondacks, 234; 

allard’s Words, and how to put 
them together, 234; Eliot’s Selec- 
tlons from American Authors, 234; 
Monteith’s easy lessons in popular 
science, 234; Lie’s Barque Future, 
or life in the far north, 234; Rey- 
nold’s Aboriginal soapstone Quar- 
ries in District of Columbia, 235 ; 
Foster’s Hilda, 235 ; Keating’s With 
Gen. Grant in the East, 235; 
Stearns’ Faith of our Forefathers, 
235; Adams’ Notes on Railroad ac- 
cidents, 235; Greene’s English lan- 
guage, 236 ; Cook’s Footprints, 236 ; 

infield’s History of land titles in 
Hudson Co., N. J., and History of 
Hudson Co., N.J., 236; King’s Pock- 
et-book of Cincinnati, 236; Stod- 
dard’s Ticonderoga, 236 ; Stoddard’s 
Lake George, 236; Morley’s English 
Men of Letters—Burke, 236; North- 
end’s Gems of Thought, 2345 Early 





Chronicles of Euro asson’s 
France, Gairdner’s England, 237; 
Berthet’s pre-historic World, 237; 


MacLean’s Mound-builders, 237; 
MacLean’s manual of the antiquity 
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of Man, 238; Stone’s history of 
England, 238; Campbell’s story of 
creation, 238; Green’s classical 
Writers, 238; Tyler's selections 
from the Greek lyric ts, 238; 
Cox’s tales of ancient Greece, 238; 
Nona’s fall of the Alamo, 239 ; Guy- 
ot’s map of Catskill mountains, 239 ; 
Amicis’ studies of Paris, 239; Tal- 
bot’s use of Terra Cotta in Archi- 
tecture, 239; Bailey’s Mr. Phillip’s 
Goneness, 239 ; -Amies’ Flags of all 
maritime nations, 2395 Houghton & 
Osgood’s ‘Tanagra Figurines, 239; 
Rand McNally’s Suppressed Sensa- 
tions, 240; Wyckoff’s silk goods of 
America, 240 ; Towle’s Pizarro, 240; 
Miller’s Rapid ‘Transit Abroad, 
240; Witman’s Legend of the 
ound, 240; Thomas’ Dream of 
Arcadia, and other verses, 240, 

October (no notices). 

November, Von Holst’s Constitu- 
tional and Political history of the 
United States, 384; Worcester So- 
ciety of Antiquity Publication, No. 
VI., 388; Anderson’s Younger Edda, 
388; Gerard’s Old Stadt Huys 
of New Amsterdam, 390; Hyde’s 
Early Medical Chicago, 390; Wal- 
cott’s Utica slate and related For- 
mations, 390 ; Stearn’s Bedford Ses- 

ui-Centennial Celebration, 390; 

ewis’ Hist. Sketch of First Con- 
gregational Church in Haddam, 
Conn., 391; Western reserve and 
Northern Ohio Hist. Soc. pam- 

hlets, 391 ; Hayden’s Refutation of 
pn Charges as to use of poi- 
soned missiles by Confederate States 
during Civil War, 391; Van den 
Berg’s Silver Question, 392; Fors- 
ter’s Life of Rev. Jos. Montgomery, 
392; Wright’s Sketch of Merri- 
wether Lewis, 392 ; Beecher’s Let- 
ters from Florida, 392; Benjamin’s 
Our American Artists, 393; Gat- 
schet’s Test of Linguistic Affinity, 
numeral adjective in the Klamath 
Language, 393; Conover’s Early 
History of Geneva, 393; Adams’ 
Public Library and Common schools, 
93; Burchard’s Two Months in 

urope, 394;_Bardeen’s Roderick 
Hume, 394 3 Bailey’s Hawaii Nei, 
304 ; Le Gendre’s Echos de Quebec, 
94; Bellow’s Sketch of the Union 
| A ee Club, 394; Hall’s Descri 
tion of Fossils from Walddon, Ind., 
95; Paine’s List of books received 
Am. Antiquarian Soc., from 
Brinley Library Sale, 395; Bret 
Harte’s Twins of Table Mountains, 
395; Gautier’s Famous French Au- 
thors, 395; Third Annual Meeting 
of Livingston Co. Hist. Soc., 395 ; 
Baldwin’s Early Indian Migration 
in Ohio, 395; Andrew’s when was 
Ohio Admitted into the Union, 396; 
Beedham’s Reproductions and imi- 
tations of Press of William Caxton 
396; Dexter’s Notes and Journal of 
Thomas Wallcut, 396; Tuttle's In- 
dian Massacre at fA Point, 396; 
Seymore’s Genesee Co, Pioneer As-, 
sociation, 396 ; Hart’s International 
Exhibitions, 396; Rau’s Palenque 
Tablet in the U.S. Museum, 396. 
De Peyster’s Life and Administra- 
tion of Richard, Earl of Bellomont, 
397: Leland’s Abraham Lincoln, 398, 
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December, Preble’s history of the 
flag of the United States, 461; 
Houghton’s conspectus of the his-~ 
tory of political parties and the fed- 
eral government, 462 ; Larned’s his- 
tory of Windham Co., 463; Roads’ 
history and traditions of Marble- 
head, 463; Booth’s history of the 
city B ew York, 464; Short’s 
North Americans of antiquity, 464 ; 
Manypenny’s Our Indian wards, 
65; Winchell’s Preadamites, 446 ; 
'odd’s history of Redding, Conn., 
66; Daniels’ Huguenots in the 
ipmuck country, 467; Winfield's 
surprise and capture of Paulus 
Hoeck, 467; Bandelier’s social or- 
ganization and mode of government 
of the ancient Mexicans, 468 ; Copp 
and Bacons battle of Groton 
Heights, 469; Geddes’ moony of 
the administration of John De Witt, 
469; Hamersly’s complete army 
register of the United States 
and military history of the De- 
rtment of War, 470; Moore’s 
istory of North Carolina, 471; 
Green’s early history of Groton, 
Mass., 471; Johnston’s obervation 
on Judge Jones’ — history, 
471; McKeen’s Abbot academy, 
472; two hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of settlement of Dorches- 
ter parish, 472; McDermott’s his- 
tory of first Presb terian church of 
Dayton, O., 472; Nolte’s histoire des 
Etats Unis, 472; Greene’s ladies 
and officers of the United States, 
73; Sergeant Oats’ prison life in 
Bite, 75; Wilson’s adventures of 
Alf. Wilson. 474; Ingersoll’s some 
mistakes of Moses, 474; Curtiss’ 
Ingersoll and Moses, 474 3 Burnett's 
recollections and opinion of an old 
Pioneer, 474 ; reminiscences of Levi 
Coffin, 475; Johnson’s William 
Lloyd Garrison, 475; Jones’ arm 
of Northern Virginia, 476; Bailey's 
private chapter of the war, 1861-5, 
476; Drake's fast and loose in Dixie, 


477- 
Livingston Co, Hist. Soc.—third an- 
nual meeting of, noticed, 395. | 
Locke, D. R.— a paper city, noticed, 


73- 

Lodge, Henry Cabot—oration before 
the citizens of Boston on one hun- 
dred and third anniversary Ameri- 
can Independence, noticed, 71. 

Lodge of Amity, No. 5, F. and A. M. 
—history of, noticed, 148. 

Long Island—a searcher of, 135. 


Mackenzie, Adj. Gen. Fred.—letter to 
oe Ward, 184. 

MacLean, J. P.—the mound builders, 
noticed, 237. 

Magazine--the historical, 454. 

Manual of antiquity of man, noticed, 


238. 

Manufacture—centres of primitive, in 
Georgia, 346. 

Manypenny, George W.—our Indian 
wards, noticed, 465. 

Marblehead, Mass.—history and tra- 
ditions of, noticed, 463. 

Marietta college in the war of Seces- 
cion, noticed, 158. 
ason, Theodorus B. M.— preserva- 
tion of life at sea—experiments on 
repeating rifles by French naval of- 
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ficers—occasional papers, noticed, 


150. 

Massachusetts Line — Lieut. Col. 
Brown of, 376. 

Matrimonial advertisement—the first 
American, 143. 

McDermott, Chiittee~-tinany of first 
Presbyterian church of Dayton, O., 
noticed, 472. 

McDougal, Alexander — entertained 
by forty virgins, 221. 

McGill, Maj.—battle of Camden de- 
scribed by, 278. 

McKeen, Philena — Phebe F. and, 
Abbot Academy, noticed, 472. 

Medal—an ancient gold, 65, 456; the 
Pacific, 140. 

Medicine—history of, in New Jersey, 
noticed, 151. 

Mexican — social organization and 
mode of government of ancient, 
noticed, 468. 

Middle Ages—history of, noticed, 73. 

Miller, jone—eoek transit abroad, 


240. 

Silken, tehn—~clasiieal writers’ series, 
noticed, 238. 

Missouri 1 *Switzler’s illustrated his- 
tory of, noticed, 152. 

Moon Cursers—140, 383. 

Moore, Jacob B.—obituary notice of 
Samuel Osgood, D.D. LL.D.., 399. 
Moore, John W.—history of North 

Carolina, noticed, 471. 

Moore, John Wheeler—school history 
of North Carolina, noticed, 159. 

Moosehead Lake—summer vacations 
at, noticed, 69. 

Montgome 0., Pa.—lives of emi- 
nent rye and prominent living of, 
noticed, 71. 

Montgomery, Rev. Jos.—life of, no- 
ticed, 392. 

Montreal, Canada—journal of a tour 
from, to Detroit, 1789, 37. 

Monteith, James—eas lessons in pop- 
ular science, noticed, 234. 

Monuments to the Patriots—223, 454. 

Morley, John—English men of letters 
—Burke, noticed, 236. 

Moses = coe ent es of, noticed, 
474; Ingersoll and, 474. 

Mound Builders—the, noticed, 237. 

Mound—legend of the, noticed, 240. 

Muhaffy, T. P.—Euripides, classical 
writers’ series, noticed, 232. 


Nasby, Petroleum V.—a paper city, 
noticed, 73. 

Natural iesy — Cecil’s books of, 
noticed, 149. 

New Amsterdam—Old Stadt huys of, 
noticed, 390. ; 

New England—the first garden in, 222. 

New Jersey—the heights of Weehaw- 

ken, 135 ; history of land titles and 

Hudson Co, noticed, 236. 

Newport, R. i.—the — in, 65, 371; 
trade in 1723, 371; Gibbs house at, 


376. s . 
Newspaper — sensational headings, 


137. 

Mer York—Smith House at Haver- 
straw, 21, 60; remains of an Indian 
work on Fish Creek, near Saratoga, 
34; DeWint House at Tappan, 1os5 ; 
the old Coeyman House at Coey- 
man’s, 136 ; grave of André at Tap- 
pan, 146; in the Continental Con- 
gress, 146; C ial el bration 
of, noticed, 153; early history of, 








214; Arnold at Saratoga, 224; Cin- 
cinnati, 372; founding of Port 
Kent, Essex Co., 372 ; Episcopal es- 
tablishment in, 373; Reidesel house 
at Schuylerville, 451; | open 
458; William Smith and the consti- 
tution of, 460. 

New York City—Thomas Jones’ Rev- 
olutionary History of, 63 ; Washing- 
ton’s entrance into, 134, 139; the 
Bibby — of, 1353 Blue Bell 
Tavern near Kingsbridge, 142; Ben- 
son house at Harlem, 219; _fish- 
market in 1783, 220; prisons during 
the Revolution in, 222; Capt. Ran- 
dall, supposed to be Washington's 
spy in, 382; the Union League Club 
of, noticed, 394; British theatre in, 
450 ; Booth’s history of, noticed, 464. 

Niagara Falls—described by Father 
Hennepin, 1679, 47; by Baron La- 
hontan, 1688, 3* yf a newspaper, 
1764, 48; by Sudoow Ellicott, in a 
letter to Benj. Rush, 1789, 52; by 
Charles Williamson, 1799, 54; in 
1764, 379+ q 
Nipmuck county—the Huguenots in 
the, noticed, 467. 

Nolan, Philip—63. 

Nolt, Frederick — histoire des Etats 
Unis d’ Amerique, noticed, 473. 

Nona, Prof. Francis — fall of 
Alamo, noticed, 239. 

North American Indians—eloquence 
of, Caleb Atwater, 211. 

Northamptonshire, England—Wash- 
ington manor house at Sulgrave, 


the 


113. 
North Carolina—school history of, 
noticed, 159; history of, noticed, 


471. 

Northend, Chas.—Elihu Burritt, no- 
ticed, 159; gems of thought, no- 
ticed, ae 

North Yarmouth, Me.—old times; 2 
magazine, devoted to history of, no- 

eo 70 6 
otes—56, 134, 214, 369, 450. 

Notes—Fudy, lrvine’s New York, 56; 
Andre’s we at bie pr 57; the 
grave of Andre, 58 ; Andre’s execu- 
tion, 59; Andre’s execution justi- 

ed, 59; Washington and Andre, 

9; Western stage, 60; the Smith 

ouse at Haverstraw, 60; the Pseu- 
do-Princess Charlotte, 60; song of 

the Virginia Riflemen, 1776, 61; 

Pulaski’s war horse, 61; Paine’s 

Common Sense, 62; John Paul 

Jones at the French opera, 62. 

August,Washington’s entrance in- 
to New York, 134; the Bibby family 
of New York, 135; a Long Island 
searcher, 135; the American Artil- 
lery in 1776, 135; the heights of 

Weehawken, 135 ; the old Coeyman 

house at Coeyman’s, N. Y., 136; 

sensational newspaper headings, 137; 

Burgoyned, 137 ; Paulus hook, 138 ; 

the branches panegyric, 138 ; British 
plundering, 138; an interesting 

relic, 138. 

September, Early history of New 
York, 214; Poetry of the Revolu- 
tion, 217 ; the prophetic Gates, 219 ; 
the Benson house at Harlem, 219 ; 
death of Colonel Knowlton, 219; 
New York fish market in 1783, 220 ; 
the first American Flag raised in 
the British Channel, 220; the good 
old times, 221 ; Arnold’s visit to the 











U.S. in 1786, 2213 Washington's 

simple tastes, 221 ; the book of com- 

mon prayer, 221: Gen. Washington 
and Capt. Asgill. 221; the first gar- 
den in New England, 222; Rhode 

Island the Bath of America, 222. 
October (no notes). 

November, a friendly present. 369; 
tales of the Revolution. 370; pun- 
ishment in the American army, 371 ; 
first chandlery factory in America 

71; the first duel in the Unite 

tates, 371; Newport trade in 1723, 

71; founding of Port Kent, Essex 
%. N. Y., 372: the New York Cin- 
cinnati, 372 ; Canadian temperature, 
372. 

: December, Hamilton and Mrs. 
Washington, 450; the British the- 
atre in New York, 440 ;, Major An- 
dré's tree, 451, the Reidesel house 
at Schuylerville, N. Y., 451; Jacob 
Kemper, 451. 

Nourse, J. E—narrative of- second 
arctic expedition made by Hall, no- 
ticed, 154. oe cde Fe 

Oats, Sergeant—prison life in Dixie, 
noticed, 473° ’ 

Obituary — Edmund Bailey O’Cal- 

+ laghan, Yohn Gilmary Shea, 77; 
Samuel Osgood, Yacob B, Moore. 


3 

O'Callaghan, Edmund Bailey—Obit- 
uary of, by ohn G. Shea, 77. 

Occasional papers, noticed, 150, 

Ocean Telegraphy—noticed, 149. 

Ohio—Western reserve and Northern, 
Hist. Soc, pamphlets, noticed, 391 ; 
early Indian migration in, noticed, 

5; when was admitted into the 

Usion, noticed, 396. 

Old Times—the F904, 22t, 

Opera-John Paul Jones at the French, 
62 


Orator’s manual—noticed, 158. 

O'Reilly, Henry—Gen. Jo n Coch- 
rane and, American civil war, no- 
ticed, 147 ; arming the slaves in the 
war for the Union, noticed, 147. 

Original Documents— Journal of Miss 
Powell, of a tour from Montreal to 
Detroit, 37; Letters of Washington 
(thirty-two) now for the first time 
published, = - 1733, CXX-CLI, 
closing the first series, 116; Wash- 
ington’s portraits—four letters from 
Rembrandt Peale, 129; eloquence 
of the North American Indians, 
by Caleb Atwater, 211; letters of 
Maj. Gen. Gates, from June 21 to 
Aug. 31, 1780 (fifty-one never before 

ublished), 281; Orders issued by 

Maj. Gen. Gates while commanding 
the Southern army, July 26 to Aug. 
31, 1780, 310. 

Osceola--the case of, 447. 

Osgood, Samuel—obituary of, by ¥a- 
cob B. Moore, 399. 

Osgood & Co.--Houghton, American 
poems, noticed, 232. 


Pacific medals, 140. 

Paine’s common sense, 62. 

Palenque tablet in the United States 
museum, noticed, 396. 

Panegyric—the breeches, 138. 

Paper City—noticed, 73. 

Paris, France—studies of, noticed, 239. 

Park, Edwa A.—introduction ‘to 


McKeen’s Abbot academy, noticed, 
472. 
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Parkman, Francis—La Salle and dis- 
covery of Great West, noticed, 153. 
Patriots—monuments to the, 223, 454. 
Patterson, F. B.—old Stadt huys of 
New Amsterdan, noticed, 390. 
Pattison, Gen. —Jetter to Mek Laces, 


173. 

Paulus Hook. N. J,, 138; surprise and 
capture of, noticed. 467. 

Pawnee Indians—their habits and cus- 
toms, ¥ohn B. Dunbar, 321; Pita- 
lesharu, chief of the, John B. Dun- 
bar, 343. 

Peablossom's, Polly—her wedding and 
other tales. noticed, 73. 

Peabody, Elizabeth Palmer—reminis- 
cences of William Ellery Channing, 
noticed, 228. 

Peabody, Selim H.—Cecil’s books of 
natural history, noticed, 149. 

Peale, Rembrandt—letters on Wash- 
ington portraits to William Dun- 
lap, 129; to C. Edwards Lester, 132, 


133, 1: : ; , 
Pepperell mansion at Kittery Point, 


379. 
Perth Amboy— Woodruff house at,376. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—march of the Al- 

lies to, from King’s veers 7; Allies 

in, 13: route from, to Elk river, 18; 
Clymer house at, 382. 

Phillips" oneness, noticed, 239. 
Pierce, Edward L.—memoir and let- 

ters of Charles Sumner, noticed, 67. 
ogg three, 62, 457. 

1 


e, Capt. Zeb. — letter to Gen. 
Wayne, 176. 
Pinckney, Gen. Thomas—account of 


battle of Camden, 425. 

Pintard’s curious collection, entitled 
Hobartiana, 62. 

Pioneer—recollections and opinion of 
an old, noticed, 474. 

Pitalesharu — chief of the Pawnees, 
John B. Dunbar, 343. 

Pittsburg diseases in 1803, 374. 

Pizarro — his adventures and con- 
quests, noticed, 240. 

Poetry of the revolution, 217. 

Political economy—first principles of, 
noticed, 158. 

Porter, Joseph W.—genealogy of de- 
scendants of Richard eter of 
Weymouth, Mass., noticed, 150. 

Porter, Richard — genealogy of de- 
scendants of, noticed, 150. 

Port Kent, Essex Co., N. Y.—found- 
ing of, 372. 

Post, John—letter to William Van 
Ingen, 184. 

Potter, Reuben M.—preliminary note 
to Osceola, 447. 

Powell, Miss—journal of a tour from 
Montreal to Detroit, 1749, with notes 
by £. S. Quincy, 37. 

Prayer—the book of common, 221. 

Preadamites, noticed, 466. 

Preble, George Henry—history of flag 
of United States, noticed, 461. 

Price, Capt. Jos.—letters to Wayne, 
1 


77- 

Prisons—New York's, during the rev- 
olution, 222. 

— Col.—force of regiment of, 
184. 

Proctor, L. B.—address at third an- 
nual pc se of Livingston Hist, 
Soc., noticed, 395. 

Public library Pass common schools, 
noticed, 393. 

Pulaski’s war horse, 61. 
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Putnam’s Sons, G, P.—economic mon- 
ographs, noticed, 157. 


uebec—Echos de. noticed, 394. 
ueries, 62, 139, 222, 372, 452. 
ueries— ¥udy, Mr. Pintard’s curious 
collection, entitled Hobartiana, 62; 
Philip Nolan, 63 ; burning of Hack- 
ensack, 63; Traveler's rest, 63; 
Thomas Jones’ history of New York. 
63; tavern signs, 63 + Maier Henley, 
63: Block House point, 63; Bau- 
man’s plan of Yorktown, 64; Corn- 
wallis’ order book, 1780-1, 64. 

August, curious Hebrew relic, 139; 
Washington's entrance into New 
York, 1783, 139; Pacific medals, 140; 

oon cursers, 140: Bussey or Bus- 
sie, 140; Washington’s informants, 
140; Washington’s inauguration, 
141; first fire company in America, 
141; medallion of Franklin, 141; 
the Franklin stove, 141 ; James Riv- 
ington, 141; the sect of Devilism, 
141; the Royal American Gazette, 
142; the execution of Major André, 
142; the Blue Bell tavern near 
Kingsbridge, 142 ; Hamilton's regi- 
ment, 142. 

September, British salutes, 222; 
the Boston beacon, 222; New Yor! 
prisons during the revolution, 222; 
the Houdon mask, 223; monuments 
to the patriots, 223; a Washington 
relic, 223. 

October (no queries). 

November, battle of the Brandy- 
wine, 3723 the Randal maps, 3723 
the first steam engine in America, 

73; the Bowne house at Flushing, 
v I., 373; Fox Hall manor, 373; 
a Washington portrait, 373; the 
Episcopal establishment in New 
York, 373; descendants of Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, 373; Pittsburg dis- 
eases in 1803, 374; death of hes 
dock, 374; Greene’s letter concern- 
ing Gates, 375; a lost missionary 
trail, 375; Billy Caldwell the Sau- 
quanala 375; Major Cutler of School- 
craft’s epigram, 375; Kissam book 
poe, 376; an author wanted, 376; 

ereditary goose-quills, 376; {ohn 
Brown, Lieut.-Colonel of the Mas- 
sachusetts line, 376 ; the Gibbs house 
by the pond at Newport, 376; the 

oodruff house at Perth Amboy, 
376; David Grim, 376. 

December, Anthracite coal, when 
first used for domestic purposes, 452; 
dictionary of the Illinois, 453 ; Col- 
onel White of the revolutionary 
army, 454; the Historical Magazine, 
454; Lady Washington’s lament,454. 

Quincy, Eliza Susan —communicates 
Miss Powell’s journal of a tour 
from Montreal to Quebec, with 
notes, 1789, 37. 


Railroad — notes on accidents, 
ticed, 2 
Randall, 
¢ Washington’s spy in 


382. 

Rand, McNally & Co.—suppressed 
sensations, or leaves from the note 
book of a Chicago reporter, noticed, 


no- 


35- 
Capt. Thomas—supposed to 
ew York, 


240. 

Rapid transit abroad—noticed, 240. 

u, Charles—Palenque tablet in the 
U.S. museum, noticed, 396. 
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Raymond, Gum L.— the orator’s 
manual, noticed, 158. 

Rhode Island-- Jews in Newport, 65, 
fri the Bath of America, 222; 
Newport trade in 1723, 371; Gibbs 
house at Newport, 376. 

Redding, Conn.—history of, noticed, 


466. 

Reed, Presdt. Jos. — letter to Gen. 
Wayne, 182. 

Reidesel house at Schuylerville, N. 
Y.. 451. 

Relic—an interesting, 138. 

Remlap, L. T.—Gen. v. S. Grant’s 
tour around the world, noticed, 232. 

Replies, 64, 142, 224, 377) 454- 

Replies—¥u/y, King Sears, 64; an 
ancient gold medal, 65; the — in 
Newport, 65; the André plot, 65; 
Casselii Dissert, 66 ; Samuel Dodge, 
66; the Bowerie, 66. 

August, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
142; first national salute to the flag, 
143; Salutation tavern, 143; first 
American matrimonial advertise- 
ment, 143 ; Rogerenes, 144; a Wash- 
ington relic, 144; Fort Indepen- 
dence, 144; André’s grave at Tap- 
pan, 146; Sir Henry Clinton and 
the West Point works, 146; New 
York in the Continental Congress, 


146. 

Detenter, Arnold at Saratoga, 224; 
Andre’s Burial, 224; Spiliard the 
traveler, 225; the first great quarto 
Bible in America, 225; De la Neu- 
ville, 226. 

October (no replies). 

November, Gates at Camden —a 
correction, 377; British Salutes, 377 ; 
Gerard, the French Plenipotentiary, 

77; the Boston Beacon, 377; the 
ebb House Wethersfield, Conn., 

773 Kosciusko, 378; the Pseudo- 
rincess Charlotte, 379; Burgoyned, 
379; Niagara Falls in, 1764, 379; Pep- 
perell Mansion at Kittery Point, 
379; the Franklin Stove, 380; Cu- 
rious Hebrew Relic, 380; the Exe- 
cution of Andre, 381; Washington 
Engraved Portraits, 382 ; Washing- 
ton’s Spy in New York, 382; the 
Clymer Hewes, Phila,, Pa., 383; a 
Moon Curser, 383; Rochambeau at 
Bolton, Conn., 383. 

December, Monuments to the pa- 
triots, 454; portrait of Columbus, 
56; the three pigeons, 457; Dr. 
Robert Johnston of the Pennsyl- 
vania line, 457; New York geneal- 
ogies, 458; Smith’s house at Hav- 
erstraw, 459 ; the first American flag 
raised in the British Channel, 459 ; 
William Smith and the constitution 
of New York, 460. 

Reprints of rare documents — the 
Falls of Niagara described by Fa- 
ther Hennepin, 1679, 47; b aron 
Lahontan, 1688, 48; described in a 
newspaper, 1764, 48; by Andrew 
Ellicott, 1789, 52; by Charles Wil- 
liamson, 1779, 54; Battle of King’s 
Mountain, Ori, 7th, 1780, from the 
account of Gov. Shelby, 351; the 
case of Osceola, 447. 

Revere, Paul—Bartlett, Warren, and, 
letter to Mrs. Martha Washington, 


223. | 

Revolution—poetry of the, 217; New 
York prisons during the, 222 ; tales 
of the, 370; American tracts of the, 


INDEX 


427; observation on Jones’ loyalist 
history of the, 77, 471. 

Reynolds, Elmer R.—aboriginal soap- 
stone quarries in D. C., noticed, 


235. 

Reynolds, John—Reynolds’ History 
of Illinois, noticed, 153. 

Rice, Franklin yok records of 
town of Worcester, noticed, 388. 

Richardson, J. H. — communicates 
letters of Rembrandt Peale on 
Washington portraits, 129. 

Rifles—experiments on repeating, by 
French naval officers, noticed, 150, 

Rivington, James—the tory printer, 


141. 
Roads, Samuel W.—history of Mar- 
lehead, noticed, 463. 

Robinson, H. M.—the great fur land, 
noticed, 156. : 

Rochambeau—commander of French 
in the allied armies, 1; review of 
troops at Phila. by, 15; at Bolton, 
Conn., 383. 

Rogerenes—144. 

Roof, F. H.—the Western Stage, 60. 

Royal American Gazette, 142. 


Saint-Mémin portraits, Editor, 446. 

Salutation Tavern—143. 

Sampleton, Samuel—adventures of a 
Consul abroad, noticed, 149. 

Saratoga, N. Y.—Arnold at, 224. 

Sauganash—Billy Caldwell the, 375. 

Schenck, A. D.—New York genealo- 


458. : 
Schooicraft’s epigram of Maj. Cutler, 


75. 

Scbaylerville, N. Y.—Reidesel house 
at, 451. 

Science—easy lessons in, noticed, 234. 

Scott, George G.—portrait of Colum- 
bus, 456. 

Sea—preservation of life at, noticed, 


150. 
Sellpwick. Charles F. — history of 
Sharon, Litchfield Co., Conn., no- 


ticed, 159 
Senff, 4a and account of bat- 
tle of Camden, 275. 
Seton, Eliza A.—life of, noticed, 157. 
Sevier, Col.—extract of letters of, 364. 
Seymour, Norman—history of Gene- 
see Co. Pioneer Association, noticed, 


6. 
Giaren, Litchfield Co., Conn.—history 
of, noticed, 159. 
aw, O. W.—death of Gen. Brad- 
dock, 374. 
Shea, John G.—obituary notice of 
Edmund Bailey O’Callaghan, M.D., 


-D., 77+ 

Shelby, Gen. Isaac—account of bat- 
tle of King’s Mountain, Oct. 7th, 
1780, 351; letter to Col. Campbell, 
6 


363. 

Shelby, Moses—statement of, 365. 

Shirley, John M.—Dartmouth College 
causes, noticed, 155. 

Short, John T.—North Americans of 
antiquity, noticed, 464. 

Silk Goods of America—noticed, 240. 

Silver Question—noticed, 392. 

Slaughter, Philip—history of Bristol 
Parish Va., noticed, 233. 

Smith, joshua Hett—house of, Hav- 
erstraw, N. Y., Washington head- 
quarters—Charles A. Campbell, 21, 


60, 459. =e 
Smith, William—constitution of New 
York and, 460, 





Smith, W. Cary—Von Holst histo 
of U. me poe bas by nd 


ewe ee 
Song of the Virginia emen, 1776, 


I. 

South Carolina — Gates at Camden, 
241, 425. 

Southern Campaign—Gates at Cam- 
den, 241, 425; orders issued by Maj. 
Gen. Gesen. while commanding the, 
310; at Camden—a correction, 377. 

Spain in eyed noticed, 148. 

Spiliard the traveler—225. 

Steam engine—first in America, 373. 

Stearns, Edward J.—the faith of our 
forefathers, noticed, «35. 

Stearns, Jonathan F. “Bedford Ses- 
qui-Centennial, noticed, 390. 

Stephens, W. A.—the Centennial, a 
poem, noticed, 151. 

Stevens, John Austin--route of the 
Allies from King’s Ferry to head of 

k, 1; the De Wint house, Tap- 
pan, N. Y., Washington headquar- 
ers, 105; Washington manor house, 
Sulgrave, Northamptonshire, Eng- 
land, 113; the Southern campaign, 
1780—Gates at Camden, with ap- 
pendix, 241; 425. The Saint Mé- 
min portraits, 446. 

St. Louis— Liguest, the founder of, Z. 
NV. Lander, 204. 

St. Louis University—historical sketch 
of, noticed, 232. 

Stockbridge Todinss-~einesneee of the, 
Thomas F. De Voe, 187. 

Stockbridge, J. C. —-tracts of the 
American revolution, 427. 

Stoddard, S. R.—the Adirondacks 
noticed, 234; Ticonderoga, past and 
present, noticed, 236; Lake George, 
noticed, 236. 

Stone, A. B. —history of England, 
noticed, 238. 

Stone, William L.—archzological dis- 
covery—remains of an ancient In- 
dian work on Fish Creek near Sara- 
toga, N. Ys 34- 

Suleeare. Northamptonshire, England 
— Washington manor house at, 113. 
Ss , Charles. 

of, noticed, 67. 

Suaponeee sensations, or leaves from 
the note book of a Chicago reporter, 

S a a 1 ne ; 

utor, J. Hope—history of lodge o 
Amity No. 5, F. and A +) No- 
ticed, 148. 

Swallow, 5. C.—camp-meetings, their 

origin, history and utility, noticed, 





ir and letters 


Switzler’s History cf Missouri—no- 
ticed, 152. 


Talbot, James J.—use of terra cotta 
in architecture, noticed, 239. 
Tanagra ye ne + 239. 
Tee, Y.— De Wint house; 

ashington headquarters, 105, 

grave of André at, 146. 

Tavern signs, 63, 457. 

Telegraphy—the ocean, noticed, 149. 

Terra Cotta—use of, in architecture, 
noticed, 239. 

Thomas, Lawrence B.—a dream of 
Arcadia, noticed, 240. 

Thompson, Peter G.—Marietta col- 
lege in war of secession, noticed, 158. 

Ticonderoga—past and present, no- 
ticed, 236. 

Todd, Charles Burr—history of Red- 
ding, Conn., noticed, 466. 








Towle, George M.—Pizarro, noticed, 
240. 

Travelers’ rest, 63. 

Trumbull, Col. —lock of hair of, pre- 
sented to N. Y. Hist. Soc., 138. 

Tuttle, Charles W.—Indian massacre 
at Fox point, Newington, 396. 

Tyler, Henry M.—selections 


Greek lyric poets, noticed, 238. 


from 


Union—when was Ohio admitted into 
the, noticed, 396. 

Union League Club—sketch of the, 
noticed, 394. 

United States—first national salute 
given to flag of, 1433 executive de- 
partment of, at Washington, no- 
ticed, 155; Arnold’s visit to, in 1786, 
2213 first duel in the, 371; Von 
Holst’s constitutional pe political 
history of, noticed, 384; history of 
the flag of, noticed, 461 ; complete 
army register of the, noticed, 470; 
ladies and officers of the, noticed, 


473- 
Utica slate and related formations, 
noticed, 390. 


Van Cortlandt, Olaf Stevense — pa- 
rentage of, 459. 
Van den Berg, N. P.—the silver ques- 
tion, noticed, 3: 
Van Nostrand, .—army sacrifices or 
briefs from official pigeon-holes, no- 
ticed, 156. 
Von Holst, H. — constitutional and 
litical history of the United 
tates, noticed, 384. 
inia — history of the army of 
orthern, noticed, 476. 
— riflemen—song of the, 1776, 
I. 


Vi 


Walcott 
lated formations, noticed, 390. 

Walddon, Ind.—description ST species 
of fossils from, noticed, 395, 

Walker, John—letter to Gen. Weedon, 


183. 

Wallcut, Thomas—journal of, noticed, 
96. 

Wasa. John—Revere, Bartlett and, 


letter to Mrs. Martha Washington, 
223. 


C. D.—Utica slate and re- W 


INDEX 


War Department—military history of 
the, noticed, 470. 

Washington, George—Smith’s House, 
Haverstraw, N. Y., headquarters of, 
at, Charles A. Campbell, and An- 
dre, 595 the traditional vindicated, 
B. F. de Costa,81; De Wint House, 
N. Y., headquarters of, ¥. A. Ste- 
vens, 105; thirty-twoletters of, now 
for the first time published (see Jet- 
ters), 116; portraits, letters of Rem- 
brandt Peale, 129; entrance into 
New York, 134, 139; informants, 
140; inauguration, 140; relic, 144; 
letter toGen. Wayne, 175 ; to Presdt. 
of Congress, 182; an ode to, 218; 
simple tastes, 221, and Capt. Asgill, 
221; relic, 223; portrait, 373; en- 

ved portraits, 382; spy in New 
ork, 382. 

Washington Manor House, Sulgrave, 
Northamptonshire, England, Yohn 
A, Stevens, 113. 

Washington, Martha—Hamilton and, 
450; lament, 454. 

Wayne, Gen. Anthony — letters to 

ashington, 173, 177, 178 — 175; 
Division orders, 175, 179; letters to 
Col. Moylan, 176, 177; to Cols. 
Delaney and Johnston, 180; to Pres. 
Reed, 181. 

Webb House, Wethersfield, Conn., 


7 
webb, Gen. James Watson — com- 
municates poetry of the Revolution, 


217. 
Weehawken, N. J.— the heights of, 


135. 
Wells—William of Southold, and de- 
scendants, noticed, 71. 
Westchester— French hills and the 
tradition of the French in northern, 
William F. Cumming, 442. 
h re of Indians 





‘0. 

at Stockbridge, 1778, 187. 

West Point Works—Sir Henry Clinton 
and the, 146. 

Western reserve and Northern Ohio 
Hist. Soc. Pamphlets, noticed, 39r. 

Western stage—-6o. 

Wethersfield, Conn.—Webb House at, 


77° 
White, Charles J.—life of Eliza A. 
Seton, noticed, 157. 


489 


White, Colonel—of the revolutionary 
army, 454- Ms 
White mountain guide book—noticed, 


159. 

Whittier, John G. — introduction to 

woes s Garrison, noticed, 475. 
ickes, Stephen—history of medi- 
cine in New Jersey, noticed, 151 

Willey, S. H.—thirty years in Cali- 
fornia, noticed, hd 

Williamson, Charles — description of 
Niagara in 1799 by, 54; Itinerary, 
from the description of the settle- 
ment of Genesee Co. by, 56. 

Wilson, Alf.—adventures of, noticed, 


74+ 

wiison, George—twenty-second an- 
nual report of Chamber of Com- 
merce of N. Y., noticed, 230. 

Wilson, John A.—adventures of Alf. 
Wilson, noticed, 474. 

Winchester, Gen. James-—extract ofa 
letter of, to Thomas Smith, 369. 

Winchell, Alexander — Preadamites, 
noticed, 466. 

Windham bo. Conn.—history of, no- 
ticed, 463. 

Winfield, Charles H.—Block House 
Point, 63; Paulus Hook, 138; the 
affair at Block House Point, with 
agg 1780, 161; history of land 
titles in Hudson Co., N. J., noticed, 
2763 history of County of Hudson, 

. J., noticed, 236; surprise and 
capture of Paulus Hoeck, noticed, 
7. 

Wisendie~ve rts and collections of 
State Hist. Soc. of, noticed, 233. 

Wisner, Henry—letter to John Mc- 
Kesson, 62. 

Witman, Frederica K.—legend of the 
mound, noticed, 240. 

Wood cutters—organization of, 173. 

Woodruff House at Perth Amboy, 376. 

Worcester Society of Antiquity—pub- 
lications, No. VI., noticed, 388. 

Wright, Marcus J.—life of Gov. Mer- 
riwether Lewis, noticed, 3y2. 

Wyckoff, William C. — silk goods of 

merica, noticed, 2. 

Wynkoop, Richard—Wynkoop’s ge- 
nealogy in the U. S., noticed, 72. 
Vere, Va. — Bauman’s plan of, 

40 





